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COMMUNITY 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal of the Training School Department, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. _ 


277 pages 
This book bridges the gap which has existed so 
long between the arithmetic taught in the school- 
room and the arithmetic demanded by the business 
activities of the community. It teaches the pupil 
to apply what he has learned about fractions, tables 
of weights and measures, percentage, interest, etc., 
in Various lines of factory work, office work, store 
or bank, Numerous and exceedingly helpful illus- 
trations add reality to the work. The book is in- 


- tended for use in upper grammar grades or junior 


high school. 


60 cents 


The wage-earning problem most pupils must face 
has been kept clearly in mind by the author. Enough 
practice is given in each of the subjects to develop 
some degree of proficiency. » Actual business con- 
ditions are represented in the lessons. A large 
variety of subjects such as, Buyifig and Selling 
Meat, Groceries, Dry Goods, Shoes, Coal, Furniture; 
Keeping Poultry Accounts, Carpentering, Building 
Problems, Saving and Investing Money, enables 


the pupil to take hold of any one of these pursuits 
in an efficient way. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


Jast published in 
THE WOODS HUTCHINSON HEALTH SERIES 


COMMUNITY HYGIENE 
BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, M. D. 
President of the American Academy of Medicine. 
This text makes clear to the pupil the importance 
community hy giene,—healthfulness in the home; 
Me school and the community. (Intermediate 
Grades) List price 60 cents. Postpaid. 
Other books in the series 
TheChild’sDay . . . . $40 
AWlandbookof Health -65 


AT SCHOOL IN 


THE PROMISED LAND 


Or, The Story of a Little Immigrant 
BY MARY ANTIN 


Baume portion of Mary Antin’s life-story telling of 


her Patly experiences in our public schools is of 
Hasual import to young Americans. Riverside 


Literature Series No. 245. Paper, 15 cents. Cloth, 
25 cents, 


een FOR THE GRADES 


ATLANTA 


Just published in 
THE TWIN SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


THE MEXICAN TWINS 
BY LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
Illustrated 


The fifth in Mrs. Perkins’s Twins Series of Geogra- 
phical Readers, the purpose of which is ‘o aquaint 
pupils with life in other countries. (Grade VI) 
List price 50 cents, Postpaid. 


Other books in the series 


The Eskimo Twins The Japanese Twins 
The Dutch Twins The Irish Twins 


LITTLE BIRD BLUE 
BY W. L. FINLEY AND IRENE FINLEY 
Illustrated with photographs by the authors, and original drawings 
by R. Bruce Horsfall 


This true story of an orphaned birdling and hislittle 
friends makes a nature-reader of unnsual appeal for 
fourth and fifth grade pupils. School Edition. 
List price go cents. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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LATIN FOR THE 
FIRST YEAR 


Gunnison and Harley. ‘ 


344 pages $1.00 
A New Latin Text for Beginners 
distinguished by its simplicity, its 
| thoroughness, and its power to arouse 
interest. It prepares fully for the read- 


ing of Caesar and of other Latin 
authors as well. 


Special Features 


Omission of non-essentials of syntax. 
Gradua! and logical development of inflections. 
Frequent summaries and reviews. 


Supplementary sight reading section containing forty 
fables and anecdotes from Latin classics. 


Excellence of typography and arrangement. 


Illustrations recreating the atmosphere of the Roman 
Empire. 


Silver, Burdett 8& Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Frarcisco 
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YOUR ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY COURSE 


To simplify it, organize it, and reduce its cost, 
use the Elson-MacMullan 


FOUNDATION HISTORY SERIES 


This is. the only series that 


1. Offers a complete course in history reading and 

study for elementary grades— 

a. Based on recommendations of the Committee of Eight. 

é. Covering American History to the close of the Revolutionary 
War (Grade 4). 

¢- And from the formation of the Union to the present adminis- 
tration (Grade 5) 

d@. Also giving the European background to American History 

(Grade 6). 

. Allin story form and biography. 

2. Simplifies selection of supplementary history 
material for elementary grades in a series 
suited to the following arrangements— 

a. STORY OF OUR COUNTRY: BOOK I.—basal (Grade 4). 

STORY OF OUR COUNTRY: BOCK II.—basal (Grade 5), 
STORY OF THE OLD WORLD- basal (Grade 6). 


6. STORY OF OUR COUNTRY: BOOKS I. AND II.—sup- 
lementary (Grades 4 and 5) 
STORY OF THE OLD WORLD —basal (Grade 6). 


3... Gives as results— 
a. Three peer’ excellent preparation for study of advanced text- 
book. 


&. WUomplete, consecutive course in American History for those 
who never get to the upper grades. 


Write to the publishers for further information. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 


Principles Health Control 


By FRANCIS M. WALTERS 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


CHIEF difference between this volume and the usual textbooks upon hygiene lies in 
the emphasis that is placed upon corrective work. Health control, from the author’s 
viewpoint, presents a negative anda positive phase—negative in so far as the causes of disease 
and bodily weakness are to be avoided, positive to the extent that weak parts are to be built 
up, body processés improved, and the natural defenses strengthened. Although these phases 
are of about equal importance, the second supplies an impelling motive for the student and 


fills an ever-increasing need in'the life of today. 


An earnest effort has been made to place every phase of the subject upon the basis of 
cause and effect and to eliminate as far as possible the interminable maze of guesswork which 
is the bane of much hygiene teaching. That every sound principle has its basis in some 
physiological condition is axiomatic, and to portray the means throvgh which a given cause 
produces its effect is necessary to correct teaching and thinkirg. 


Cloth. vii-+-376 pages. Price, $1.50 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


Vol. LXXXIII.—No. 10 


MARCH 9, 1916 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


SUPERINTENDENTS AT THEIR BEST 


DETROIT MEETING OF DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
BIGGEST AND BEST EVER 


About 4,500 enrolled. 

Detroit nearly twice as large as any previous 
meeting. 

It was a gala day for Peace. 

The resolution against high school militarism 
was the loudest peace note heard. 

President M. P. Shawkey followed closely the 
line laid down last year by President Henry 
Snyder of presenting speakers 
gracefully rather than ‘introducing 
them effusivel:. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chadsey' were 
most gracious host and _ hostess. 
Socomplete were all arrangements 
and so efficient were the local sub- 
ordinates to the superintendents 
that Mr. Chadsey was never called 
from refreshment to labor. With 
superb poise and charming grace 
Mr. and Mrs. Chadsey breathed 
the spirit of hospitality on all 
occasions. 

John H. Francis of Los Angeles 
was the “lion” of the week. More 
persons were anxious to see and 
hear him than any other man or 
woman in Detroit. There is always some 
one person who focuses popular attention; and 
at Detroit it was Francis. 

The Department has never had a better audi- 
torium and we can recall none as good. It 
would seat 6,000 with comfort, and any man 
of reasonable voice could be heard in every part 
of the room. 

We sincerely regret our inability to be at the 
meetings of the Council of Education, so that 
we cannot comment on its program personally. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler was on a 
National Educational program for the first time 
im-six years, and he was given an enthusiastic re- 
ception by a large audience. 

There was no one to whom this meeting 
meant more by way of greeting old friends than 
to Dr. Lewis H. Jones, who cherishes the 
friends of Oswego, Indianapolis, and Cleveland 
life as truly and as highly as those of Ypsilanti. 

President David B. Johnson of Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, president 
of the National Education Association, was 
boosting the New York meeting in July and per- 
fecting his program. 

State Superintendent Fred L. Keeler’s enthu- 
Siasm and thoughtfulness were important factors 


M. P. SHAWKEY 


State Supt. of Public [nstruction 
President Department of Superin- §™@M and always with a vigorous 
tendence, N. E. A., 1915-16 


in making all Michigan educators hosts to all 
the world beyond. It was gratifying to all the 
Department members that the nominating. com- 
mittee thought to honor him with the first vice- 
presidency. 


G. C. Creelman, president Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph, was the eminent foreigner 
this year. His demonstrations at Guelph are as 
internationally interesting as any 
in the world. 

The United States Bureau of 
Education and the Department of 
Agriculture were very much in 
evidence. Dr. P. P. Claxton, the 
commissioner, was there, as were 
Messrs. W. S. Deffenbaugh, H. 
W. Foght, A. C. Monahan, S. P. 
Capen, and Miss M. W. Win- 
chester, representing the Bureau, 
and O. H. Benson, C. H. Lane, 
Florence Ward and others, the 
Department. Mr. Benson was 
especially effective this year, and 
Dr. Claxton was often on the pro- 


message. 

The great “new find” of the N. E. A. was Miss 
Jennie Burkes, Tazewell, Tennessee, superin- 
tendent, Claiborne County. She will take her 
place beside Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, who was 
ushered into the national arena at Richmond. 

The greatest hit, the liveliest wit, the best 
every way was the address of Dean Samuel S. 
Marquis, Sociological Department, Ford Motor 
Company. It was the event of years to hear this 
notable and noble address. 

Cincinnati Board of Education voted to let 
fifty-six of the office, supervisory, special and 
teaching force go to Detroit without loss of 
pay. 

West Virginia had in attendance every nor- 
mal school president, all but three of the city 
superintendents, and many county superintend- 
ents, high and normal school teachers, and 
specialists in university, secondary and_ ele- 
mentary work—in all far above one hundred. 

The Keene, New Hampshire, State Normal 
School had eight of its faculty at the meeting. 
In view of the distance and the size of the 
school we think this is the record. 

The only fellows who appear to have broken 
loose foolishly as reported in the daily press were 
in the meeting of the National Federation of 
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State Teachers’ Associations. We cannot be- 
lieve that these men did half as much damage as 
the press reported. 


THE GOVERNORS’ EVENING 


It ‘never has happened before and is not likely 
ever to happen again that three governors, 
genuine schoolmasters, speak on the same even- 
ing on the same educational platform. 

One feature of Mr. Shawkey’s administration 
that will immortalize it is the fact that three of 
the ablest and noblest governors of the United 
States——Woodbridge N. Ferris of Michigan, 
Frank B. Willis of Ohio and Martin G. Brum- 
baugh of Pennsylvania—spoke on purely educa- 
tional topics to the largest audience ever as- 
sembled under the auspices of the Department. 
These men won their high honor largely be- 
cause with other qualifications they are among 
the best campaigners in their respective parties, 
and each of them was at his best at Detroit. 


SCHOOL BOARD PROBLEM 


For the first time the Board of Education 
was a distinct topic for two hours. Professor 
Ellwood P. Cubberley of Stanford University 
led in the discussion by reading a chapter from 
his new book on “Administration.” It stated 
his views most emphatically, out there is a 
liability of his being obliged to lay aside the 
judicial robes which he has hitherto worn with 
great dignity and become a candidate as a 
prosecuting attorney. 

Thomas W. Churchill of the New York City 
Board of Education, and for the past two vears 
its chairman, was the whirlwind success of the 
week. The address of Mr. Marquis of the 
Ford Company was a more pronounced success 
as a great deliverance, and the Governors were 
a more spectacular success, but no one swept 
the audience with wild enthusiasm and intense 
enjoyment as did Churchill. We are using in 
full his address as it was written by him, but 
it gives slight hint of the popular power of his 
platform speech. 

O. M. Plummer of the school board of Port- 
land, Oregon, who resurrected the Department 
of Administration of the N. E. A. from oblivion 
and placed it upon the throne at Oakland, 
made a “live-wire” address, and the closing 
paper was by the editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation, which is given in this issue. 

JUDD.—PEARSE DISCUSSION 

In the discussion of the Junior high school 
Dr. Charles H. Judd of the School of Educa- 
tion, Chicago University, favored, and Dr. 
Carroll G. Pearse, State Normal College, Mil- 
waukee, challenged the claims. To the sur- 
prise of the champions of the Junior high 
school, President Pearse succeeded in a lively 
hold-up game. Granting his premises, his con- 
clusions are inevitable. It is the first real op- 
position to the Junior high school that we have 
heard. President Pearse’s position is that the 
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Junior high school is all wrong because the 
universities are trying to reach down and cap- 
ture, directly or indirectly, the seventh and 
eighth grades, while the Junior College is all 
right because the public school is reaching up 
and capturing a part of the college and univer- 
sity. It was very clear that President Pearse 
had a large following in his challenge of the 
Junior high school. 


A BRILLIANT MINUTE 

When Hon. Reed B. Teitrich reported for 
the nominating committee and the naming of 
President Shoop was heartily received, Hon. 
Frank G. Blair rose and said:— 

“This is a most refreshing experience. [ 
have been circulating through the lobbies of the 
hotels and have met a large number of active 
members and I have not heard any one say any- 
thing about who was to be president. We 
have had other things to talk about. And now 
an eminently worthy set of officers are nomi- 
nated. This is worthy of all commendation.” 

Hon. O. T. Corson rose and moved that Mr. 
Blair’s remarks be sent to “Mother.” Mr. Blair 
nominated Mr. Corson to carry the message to 
Mother. The president announced that “there 
being no contrary vote, the order is adopted.” 

This was one of the brilliant sallies which -the 
Department enjoys so heartily. A bit of harm- 
less by-play is welcome. 

BAGLEY—SNEDDEN 

Three years ago the great event was an un- 
expected burst of glory when Dr. David 
Snedden of Massachusetts and Dr. William C. 
Bagley of Illinois locked horns in brilliant 
fashion. There have been few incidents in the 
history of the Department to equal that. The 
popular impression was that Bagley had the 
best of it. His paper, which we printed at the 
time, was one of the most brilliant documents 
of recent years. President Shawkey had his 
heart set upon restaging that episode, hence 
a half-day was given thereto, but these doctors 
of education could not agree upon any phras- 
ing of a question that would give either a 
popular advantage. For a long time it looked 
as though the star act must be eliminated. But 
at the last moment this very tame question was 
framed, which was so harmless as to be “safety 
first” for both: “The Minimum Essentials 
Versus the Differentiated Course of Study in 
the Seventh and Eighth Grades.” Bagley was 
brilliant as he always is; he was keen, intense, 
scintillating. It was as good a paper as 
his previous one, but the position he was forced 
to take was one in which in general Snedden 
and everyone else would agree. It was a 
charmingly skilful statement of an accepted 
condition rather than a sharp challenge of any 
one to anything. 

Dr. Snedden was most happy in his  state- 
ment of his position. He was not trying to 
combat anything, or to hit back. He accepted 
practically everything that Dr. Bagley had said, 
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and then went ahead of everyone in the clearest 
kind of a statement of why there must be 
flexibility under whatever name is wise until 
we are able to have every child above the sixth 
grade do the most of anything and everything 
that is worth while to him. It was by far Dr. 
Snedden’s masterpiece. 

Dr. Lotus D. Coffman of the University of 
Minnesota paved the way for Dr. Bagley in 
a discriminating statement of the conservative 
position on magnifying Minimum Essentials 
through .the eighth grade. Superintendent 
John D. Shoop, president-elect, of Chicago, 
made a highly satisfactory preparation for Dr. 
Snedden’s address. We doubt if as many peo- 
ple will remember anything he said at the 
meeting as will remember Mr. Shoop’s _ illus- 
tration in the discussion with Bagley and 
Snedden. 


PRESIDENT SHOOP 


The election of Superintendent John D. 
Shoop as president is as graceful 
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side issues add materially to the joy of life. The 
presidency of the State Normal School at Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma, at $3,000 was interesting some 
men, 


THE PROGRAM 

President M. P. Shawkey’s meeting will go 
down in the memories of the members of the 
Department as the only meeting that doubled 
the enrollment over any previous meeting, as 
having the best weather for a week in the his- 
tory of the Department, as having had more 
absolutely new program conceptions worked 
out to perfection, as having the least criticism. 
and the most appreciation, the fewest destruc-~ 
tive attacks and the most constructive sug- 
gestions, less of the trite and smart and more 
of the hopeful and wholesome, less irritatiom 
and more inspiration than has often been en- 
joyed in one session. 

The Department has rarely had anything to. 
compare with the scintillation of wit and 


a selection as has been made for 
many years. As the newly elected 
superintendent of the second 
largest city in America, as a long- 
time attendant upon the Associa- 
tion and Department meetings, as 
a speaker of ability, as a 
discriminating and_ efficient ad- 
ministrator, it was eminently fit- 
ting that the honor should come 
to him. 

There absolutely no 
scrambling for office, no rough 
house, but the selection of officers 
was dignified and no _ one could 


representative localization, a more 
discriminating professional distribution. 

Chicago, Lansing, Michigan, Helena, Mon- 
tana, and Philadelphia—a superintendent of a 
large city, a state superintendent, a superintend- 
ent of a small city, a supervising principal in 
the third largest city in the country. 

The committee that evolved this fair and 
eficient grouping were Reed B. Teitrich of 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Henry Snyder, Jersey City; 
H. A. Davee, Montana; Joseph Rosier, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia, and E. U. Graff, Omaha. 

The other officers are Vice-President Fred 
L: Keeler, State Superintendent of Michigan. 
fohn Detrick, superintendent of Helena, and 
Margaret Maguire, Philadelphia. 


ON THE SIDE 


The Department meeting is always a match- 
making affair professionally. The three big 
“catches” possible at Detroit were the presi- 
dency of the Colorado Teachers College at 
Greeley and the Superintendencies of Columbus, 
Ohio, and Spokane. Representatives of all these 
boards were present spying upon big men. The 
Salaries will range from $5,000 to $6,000. Such 


JOHN D. SHOOP 
Superintendent Chicagu 
suggest a better grouping, a more President Department of Superin- 


tendence 1916-17 


eloquence, of charm of manner 
and daredeviltry of expression 
that characterized the address of 
Thomas W. Churchill of the New 
York City Board of Education. 

The “American Spirit” was ad- 
mirably portrayed and ardently 
championed by J. George Becht. 
executive secretary, State Board 
of Education, Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Becht is the embodiment of his 
ideals, as all who heard him 
realized. 

A. T. Corson’s Appreciation of 
Booker T. Washington was worthy 
the Department, the departed and 
the speaker. 

Charles H. Keyes of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., presented the Appreciation of 
7. X. Snyder, one of the most highly esteemed 
men in the Association. 


The Report on the Reorganization of the 
Secondary Education by Clarence D. Kingsley, 
High School Inspector of Massachusetts, was a 
satisfactory outcome of a patient and intelligent 
study of the subject by the committee. 

The Boy Scouts had their first real innings in 
the Department in an address by the moving 


spirit in all their American promotion—James 
E. West. 


Milton Fairchild presented the facts regarding 
the five-thousand-dollar prize in “The National 
Morality Code Competition.” 


Time and space prevent detailed comment on 
fifty other sessions of twenty-four other Depart- 
ments with 179 speakers, some of whom we had 
the privilege of enjoying. Most of these would 
receive no more than absent treatment had we 
time and space. 


The program, mechanically and in arrangement, 
was excellently prepared for the convenience of 
its students. 

The least we can do, and the most, is to state 
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what these societies, organizations and clubs are:— 

The American Posture League, a wholly new 
affair, ably represented by the president, Jessie 
H. Bancroft of New York. 

State Normal School Conferences led by 
Livingston C. Lord, Charleston, Illinois. 

City Normal School Conferences. 

Normal School Extension Conference. 

National Society for the Study of Education, 
led by Randall J. Condon. 

Association of High School Inspectors, John 
Calvin Hanna presiding. 

Educational Press Association of America, 
John MacDonald presiding. 

State Departments of Education, Thomas E. 
Finnegan presiding. 

Rural and Agricultural Education, George A. 
Works, Cornell University, presiding. 

National Federation of State Teachers’ As- 
sociations, Charles S. Foos of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, presiding. 

The National Council of Education, a new and 
most promising council. It started off brilliantly. 
Society of College Teachers of Education. 

National Society of State Supervisors and In- 
spectors of Rural Schools, Lester S. Ivans pre- 
siding. 

American Home Economics Association, 
Martha Van Rensselaer, Cornell University, pre- 
siding. 

Teachers of Education in State Universities. 

National Association of Teachers Agencies, 
Alvin F. Pease of Boston presiding. 

National Council of Teachers of English. 

National Vocational Guidance Association. 

School Garden Association of America. 

International Kindergarten Union, the famous 
I. K. U. people. 

National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers Associations. 

National Association of Executive and Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education. 

Michigan State Physical Education Association. 


EN ROUTE 


For the first time the Boston delegation had 
a special train to a meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence. And it was a solid train 
from Boston to Detroit with its own dining car, 
and what signified much more, its own club 
car. 

There were upwards of eighty from New 
England on this car—while a large number 
went with Miles C. Holden of Springfield, via 
New York over the Delaware and Lackawanna 
road. The Boston special went over the New 
York Central. 


THRIFT AT ITS BEST 


President Robert J. Aley of the National 
Council of Education provided a program that 
will never be forgotten. It was an evening de- 
voted to “Thrift.” The great send-off of the 
evening was by S. W. Straus of Chicago. Other 
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addresses, all vigorous and vital, were by State 
Superintendent R. H. Wilson of Oklahoma, Su- 
perintendent Clarence H. Dempsey, Haverhill, 
Mass.; Superintendent John D. Shoop, Chicago; 
J. A. Bexell, Corvallis, Oregon; Milo H. Stuart, 
Indianapolis; H. R. Daniel, Chicago; Kate D, 
Blake, New York, and Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
San Francisco. 


DETROIT PERSONALLY 

It is of inestimable benefit to all America to 
have more than 4,000 educational leaders spend 
a week or nearly a week in the city that has de- 
veloped a remarkable personality in a_ short 
time. 

It is the most important non-central railroad 
centre in the country. It is but a little while 
since any ticket via Detroit was cheaper than 
via Cleveland, since all passengers going east 
or west had to be ferried across the Detroit 
river, since no solid trains from New England 
went via Detroit, since no first-class trains from 
the South ran to this city. 

Now as if by magic all this has changed, extra 
fare takes the place of a lower rate, solid trains 
come from New England, the best of service is 
provided as to speed and equipment, through 
cars from the East run to Grand Rapids in the 
West, and to Mackinaw Island in the North. 

But beyond all this in significance is the rail- 
road relation to the South. You can get a 
through sleeper from Washington, D. C., via 
Buffalo or Toledo, and every morning there is 
a solid Pullman train with dining-car service 
from Toledo to Detroit with a_ sleeper from 
Washington, two sleepers from Pittsburgh, a 
sleeper from Cincinnati, a sleeper from Indian- 
apolis, and a sleeper from Jacksonville, Florida, 
all scheduled for Detroit. 

To those of us who have a vivid recollection 
of the total lack of accommodation the _ trans- 
formation is one of the wonders of railroad ac- 
tivity. 

In this connection one must think that some- 
thing has broken loose from Paradise for the 
benefit of Detroit when he finds himself in as 
magnificent a railroad station as there is in the 
world and recalls like the echoes of a night- 
mare the evidences of the old shack-like, barn- 
like stopping place into which all trains backed 
for sO many years. 

Stranger vet is the marvel that in mid-winter 
we find ourselves in Detroit with no ferry mis- 
hap as of old, recalling as I do a below zero 
night when the train-loaded ferry boat had _ its 
rudder tangled in the chain between tug boat and 
coal barge so that we drifted down  stream,— 
ferry boat, tug boat and coal barge all a 
tangle. On another occasion the big cakes of 
ice blocked the dock so that we pounded and 
punched it for a long time before reaching the 
slip. 

If there is another city that has had such a 
elorious railroad transfiguration it has escaped 
our notice. 

And the school equipment! We have referred 
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FRANK B. WILLIS 
Governor of Ohio 


Cc. E. CHADSEY 
Superintendent Detroit 
Chairman of the Committee 
of Arrangements 


WOODBRIDGE N. FERRIS 
Governor of Michigan 


to this nearly every year, but still the wonder 
grows! A salary of $9,000 for the superintend- 
ent! Millions upon millions going into ex- 
quisite school buildings! The best of every- 
thing! The latest of everything! 

Parks and boulevards! Well, we would say 
more of these if the bridge to Belle Isle had 
been promptly rebuilt after its inexplicable 
burning up, or burning down, or burning out. 

Of course it is the automobile and other 
motor machines of Ford and of other sports of 
peace and plent, that have inspired much of this 
industrial miracle, but of this every one knows, 
for advertising is one of Detroit's chief virtues. 

Here are some figures of Detroit boast- 
ing for the sake of boosting:— 

Population from 300,000 in 1900 to 800,000 in 
1916. 

150,000 families, with an increase of fifty-six 
families a day. 

In 1900, twenty-eight square miles; in 1916, 
fifty square miles. 

Fifty factories running night and day. 

Exports have increased 200 per cent. in fifteen 
years. 


FROM DENVER 


A party of fifty in two special cars came 
from Denver. The Trans-Missouri state super- 
intendents had a meeting in Denver on the 
Friday and Saturday preceding the meeting 
‘and joined the Colorado delegation. Among 
the Coloradoans were State Superintendent 
Mary C. C. Bradford, City Superintendent 
Carlos M. Cole of Denver, Roscoe C. Hill of 
Colorado Springs, J. F. Keating of South 
Pueblo, F. D. Shutz of North Pueblo. There 
were two members of the Denver Board of 
Education, one from each faction. There were 
two principals, Blaine and Dunton of Pueblo. 

There was in the party Grant E. Fitch of 
the Montana State Normal School at Dillon. 


HIGH POINTS 


Among the really great addresses which rose 
above the usual partly because of skill of those 


who presented the themes and partly because of 
the intense interest of the school people to hear 
the highest note from the best authority were by 
John H. Francis of Los Angeles on “High 
Points in the Los Angeles Plan,” Leonard P. 
Ayres on “Significant Developments in Educa- 
tional Surveying.” John H.. Finley on “The 
Thirtieth Man,” A. Duncan Yocunt on 
“Definiteness and Compulsion in Education,” 
Mrs. Alice M. Carmalt on “Morals and Manners 
—Our Problem.” 


ROUND TABLES 


Superintendent Ira B. Bush of Erie had a 
lively Round Table of Superintendents of Cities 
of from 25,000 to 250,000. This is a large group 
of about 200 superintendents. They are men and 
women who have achieved something well 
worth while, but with ambitions to go higher. 
They have ideas that they are working out, 
but realize their need of an opportunity to 
work them out in a larger field. Mr. Bush 
picked as live men as there are in this class,— 
Fred M. Hunter of Lincoln, J. F. Keating of 
Pueblo, C. Edward Jones of Albany, J. H. 
Beveridge of Council Bluffs, four superin- 
tendents in the prime of professional activities, 
each a champion of some special educational 
conviction. 

J. M. Gwinn, superintendent of New Orleans, as 
chairman of the Round Table of large cities, 
had an all star cast. It was the first adequate 
opportunity that Herbert S. Weet of Rochester, 
N. Y., has had, and he did the neatest kind of 
a job with the “Six-three-three plan.” 

Henry Snyder, president of the Department 
in 1915, was not a new name but, as always, he 
was sanely progressive. Of course Randall J. 
Condon, Cincinnati, is recognized as a man who 
is worth $10,000 a vear and he has demonstrated 
it. Ben Blewett, successor of Louis F. Soldan 
and William T. Harris, adapted the schools to 
their varying needs. 

Raymond F. Coit, deputy commissioner 
of naturalization, was a new voice, and it is a 
rare feature of the Department to get a wholly 
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new thought that makes good as it did in this 
case. 

Frank W. Ballou of Boston had a_ highly 
specialized Round Table in which experts dis- 
cussed their own problems in educational re- 
search. It was a sort of inner sanctuary of 
men who tell other educators what not to do 


and occasionally some things to do. It was 
exceedingly interesting. 
Compulsory education, the school census 


and child welfare had a great boost in a Round 
Table which should have been held in the Halls 
of Legislation in many states of the Union. An 
adequate report of the wisdom uncorked in that 
large banquet hall of the Statler would make a 
volume of great value. 

Hon. Carl G. Schulz, state superintendent of 
Minnesota, as chairman of the Round Table of 
State and County Superintendents had a program 
up-to-the-times. It was Schulz who discovered 
Miss Jennie Burkes of Tazewell, Tennessee, 
county superintendent. She was worth the entire 
Round Table. But the problems, all the prob- 
lems of rural schools were discussed by State 
Superintendent C. P. Cary of Wisconsin and 
Edward Hyatt of California, men who dare as 
much as one dares or has ever dared to break 
through conventionalities. Cary’s famous un- 
published but circulated letters on university 
conditions in Wisconsin will never be forgotten 
as long as men who were active educationally 
in the first decade of the century live, and Edward 
Hyatt’s ‘The Worm Turns,” which we reprinted 
from the Blue Bulletin, has been reprinted by one 
man and 25,000 copies distributed. 

Such men make a program. But Schulz had 
also Charles W. Tenney of Helena and A. C. 
Monahan of Washington. 


It was left for the Round Table of Superin- 
tendents of Cities with a Population under 25,000 
to have a program of new men, or near new 
men, for a Department program. In the first 
place the chairman was a _ new _ leader, John 
Milne of Albuquerque. While W. E. Hoover of 
Fargo has oftener represented North Dakota 
than anyone else in attendance and on com- 
mittees he has rarely been a program feature. 


Walter S. Deffenbaugh of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion is widely known from his official activities, 
but not here. Otis G. Wilson of Fairmont, West 
Virginia, is a wholly new man in this arena, but he 
is sure to be a factor from now on. He has one 
of the best places in his state, won by what he 
had done. Charles W. Cookson of Troy, Ohio, 
and W. E. Albig of Bellevue, Pennsylvania, are 
new men with messages and convictions. All in 
all this Round Table of Milne’s was one of the 
most striking features of the meeting. He dared 
to do things out of the ordinary and they came 
out all right. 


— — O-—— 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Kansas City, Missouri, won the choice of 
meeting place for 1917 handsomely. The logic 
of the situation was all with the Southwest. 

The hotels are every way adequate and that 
is of prime importance. The Multnomah, pre- 
sumably hotel headquarters, is as fine a hotel as 
there is outside of New York and The Balti- 
more is absolutely first-class, and the Coates 
House is all right. 

The vast Southwest has claims that must not 
be ignored. Dallas is already in the field for 
1918 and no city can take better care of the 
Department. Dallas will probably do more 
for the delectation of visitors than any other 
city that is likely to ask for it. It may be early 
for Dallas to win the meeting for 1918, but 
possibly not. 


EDUCATIONAL AND COMMERCIAL 
EXHIBITS 


The one feature of the meeting that was not 
up to expectation or desire was the exhibit 
feature. At Cincinnati this was. highly satis- 
factory to everyone. There the exhibition hall 
was on the same floor and beside the audi- 
torium. In Detroit it was, most unfortunately, 
divided, a part being at the Tuller and a part 
at the Pontchartrain. At the Tuller it was on 
the upper floor, to which no one went who had 
not time dragging on his hands or had occasion to 
see some special feature of the exhibit. Of 
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course many went nevertheless, but not as at 
Cincinnati, where almost literally everyone went 
the rounds several times. At the Pontchartrain 
it was better, as it was on the same floor as one 
of the most popular meeting places. 

The Educational Press Association had its 
booth at the Pontchartrain. 

Few exhibits were as interesting or as signifi- 
cant as that of the Health Problems in Educa- 
tion at the Tuller. Its charts and literature 
were invaluable. It is to be regretted that the 
entire 5,000 and more did not see it and study 
it. By the by, every teacher, and above all 
every superintendent, in the National Educa- 
tion Association should write at once to Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood, Columbia University, New 
York, for the literature of the committee of the 
National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. No equally valuable 
material can be had in usable form at any price, 
and you can have it for the asking. It is price- 
less in both senses. 

Another wonderfully attractive and invalu- 
able exhibit was that of the International Har- 
vester Company, for which Professor P. G. 
Holden is responsible and which was presided 
over by Charles W. Farr and Lottie J. Carroll. 
Really this exhibit of charts and literature— 
free for the taking—and the transparency of the 
efficient work of this extension movement de- 
served a place in some show window on Wood- 
ward Avenue. We have known of these ac- 
tivities both in the Chicago office and in the 
field, but somehow it has never seemed quite 
so remarkable as in this exhibit. 

By the by, every county superintendent should 
know that he can have one of the expert field 
workers with chart and equipment in his insti- 
tute for a day or a week with no expense other 
than the expenses of the worker from and to 
Chicago. We know of nothing quite so sug- 
gestive and helpful in every way for rural 
teachers as this combination of stereopticon ex- 
hibition, chart illumination, attractive literature 
and lecture accompaniment. 

Rand, McNally Company of Chicago have the 
advantage of many publishers in that they have 


the one great resource of maps and globes of 
every kind and description. 

The World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, Casper W. Hodgson, proprietor, with 
their specializing on school surveys, notably the 
New York Inquiry, made a most interesting dis- 
play of their attractive books. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company is the 
one world-wide servant of all the people in 
school and out through dispensing music of the 
masters as well as the jingles that captivate at 
prices so slight as to make it seem like a mis- 
sion as much as a message. Mrs. Frances 
Elliott Clark, the manager of the educational 
phases of this work, is as widely known and as 
highly appreciated as any woman in the N. E. A., 
in which she has been active for more years 
than I dare to say, and her welcome was never 
more demonstrated than at Detroit. 

Another popular-to-the-limit booth was that 
of the Remington Typewriter Company. The 
well-nigh universal use of the Remington in 
schools and school offices from the first 
adoption of commercial courses makes their 
booth always and everywhere a centre of at- 
traction. 

The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company made 
such a complete display of every phase of pen 
making as to challenge the attention and ad- 
miration of everyone who came their way. 

The Children’s Flower Mission had another 
fascinating booth which was a notable contribu- 
tion to the school garden propaganda. 

At New York in July all exhibits will be in 
the Madison Square Garden, where all general 
sessions of the National Education Association 
will be held. 

Somebody or somebodies pay six thousand 
dollars for the use of that building for the 
July meeting. Nothing like that has ever been 
done before. 


NEW YORK IN JULY 
New York will have one of the largest meet- 
ings in the history of the National Education 
Association. It is confidently believed in New 
York that it will exceed the Boston meeting of 
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1903. None hope so more than the Boston 
contingent. Here is a case in which to be 
outvoted will be a joy. 

The arrangements will be remarkably com- 
plete. 

Think of Madison Square Garden—with a 
twenty-foot sounding board—and almost limit- 
less seating capacity! 

Think of having all exhibits in the same build- 
ing! 

Think of having President Woodrow Wilson 
on the program! 

Think of the things to see and enjoy educa- 
tionally, historically, commercially, industrially, 
socially! 

Then there will be features on land and sea, 
of which we are not at liberty to speak, but 
which will be most delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS AT NEW YORK 


Much more will be made of the Departments 
at New York in July than has ever been made 
of them before. 

The High School Department will meet in 
the Washington Irving High School. President 
Edward Rynearson, high school principal, Pitts- 
burgh, has a program that would attract all high 
school teachers if there was nothing else going 
on in New York, 

Mr. Rynearson will have two joint sessions. 
one with the National Council of Teachers of 
English, one with the Library Department. 
The general session of the Department will 
thrash out, as it has never been done before, 
the problems involved in the re-organization of 
the high schools. 

President Ada Van Stone Harris of the Ele- 
mentary Section will have a program that will 
appeal to the rank and file of teachers and to 
all school officials. 

All special departments, like Music, Physical 
Education, Kindergarten, School Gardens and 
Playgrounds, will exceed every former effort. 


THOMAS NORMAL 


One of Detroit’s most widely known institu- 
tions is the Thomas Normal Training School 
with its 300 young men and women enthusi- 
astically mastering the technique and imbibing 
the professional inspiration with unusual edu- 
cational devotion. The founder, Mrs. Emma 
Thomas, builded better than she knew, and her 
daughter, Jennie Louise Thomas, and her son, 
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Louis C. Thomas, have developed an_inspira- 
tional educational institution as useful as it is 
successful. 

In the last two years they have placed the 
instructional direction largely in the hands of 
Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith, whom they took 
from the principalship of the Clarion, Penn- 
sylvania, State- Normal School. At the meet- 
ing Miss Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas and 
Dr. and Mrs. Smith devoted themselves and 
their three automobiles to the enjoyment of 
their host of friends. 


BANQUETS 


The meetings of the Department have come to 
be a great feasting time. The banquets have 
been growing in number and in size. 

The Kindergartners’ dinner was one of the 
brilliant events of the week. About two hundred 
enthusiastic kindergarten supervisors and_ their 
friends dined and enjoyed after dinner speeches 
with Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston as toast- 
mistress. 

The school garden champions dined together at 
the Cadillac with Commissioner Claxton as guest 
of honor. 

The new National Council of Primary 
Education had a luncheon. 

The Educational Press Association of America 
had their annual dinner, with John MacDonald 
as master of ceremonies. 

The Normal School Conference had a modest 
luncheon at twenty-five cents at plate! 

The Phi Delta Kappa luncheon was highly 
fraternal. 

The Directors of Educational Research dined 
together at the Statler. 

The Western Michigan Round Table had a 
dinner also. 

The Pennsylvanians tothe number of 225 hada 
brilliant dinner party in honor of Governor 
Brumbaugh. Reed B. Teitrich and J. George 
Becht engineered the arrangements and Dr. 
Schaeffer presided. 

Texans had a dinner at the Tuller. 

The North Carolinians had a dinner at the 
Statler. 

Indiana University also had their reunion ban- 
quet at the Charlevoix. 

But, as always, the great banquets were those 
participated in by the University of Chicago, 
and that by the University of Columbia. For 
the first time the Chicagoans were quite in line 
with the Columbians. 


Imperfections the teaching service has doubtless had, for that is the 


common heritage of humanity, but it has been untarnished by dishonor.— 
Arthur S. Somers, New York City Board of Education. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT AS THE LAYMAN SEES HIM 


BY THOMAS W, CHURCHILL 


New York City 


In my early boyhood, when tales of the great 
Civil War were in everybody’s mouth, there 
was a story current of a drill-sergeant, dis- 
gusted with the awkwardness of his squad. 
“Begorra,” said he, “you’d better come out here 
and look at yourselves.” Thousands of years 
before that, Socrates said the same thing to the 
Athenians. 

Every book on school management written 
by a superintendefft, has an eloquent chapter 
upon what a board member ought to be, a chap- 
ter not without its pathos. Other superintend- 
ents, who write no books, paint pictures, oral 
or mental, of school boards. The art impulse 
is universal; portraiture always allures if our- 
seives constitute the subject. 

There are 5,833 public school superintendents 
in America. I have a speaking acquaintance 
with only 111; from the superiorities of these 
to fashion an ideal head, including such pul- 
chritudes as a layman especially admires in a 
school executive, is my undertaking. 

In mixing my paints I would like plenty of 
red. Rousseau’s dictum comes to my mind :— 

“Let him first be a man.” You want warm 
body color in making the portrait of one whose 
main business is the rearing and culture of men. 
Red blood, hard muscle. virile speech, manly 
manners seem to me indispensable in the head 
of a school system. The traditional pattern 
with spectacles, with the scholar’s stoop, the 
parchment skin. the painfully proper speech 
chastely devoid of slang and expletive; the type 
strictly devoid of variation from the conven- 
tional has had its day. 

The perpetuation of a deep and accurate 
scholarship has long been preached as the pur- 
pose of public schools by mild-mannered men 
who expressed rather their own instinctive de- 
sire than any great public need. Those who 
founded the American public school system had 
no such notion. Enlightenment. liberty, self- 
management, self-government; that is. ability 
for and desire of, democratic citizenship, each 
working for all and all for each, was the result 
expected bv the early patriots who proposed in 
America that education should be free and uni- 
versal. There cannot be any doubt of this. 
The words of Tefferson. of Adams, of Frank- 
En. of Washineton, and of the framers of the 
Ordinance of 1787, under which the schools of 
this western territory grew, are clear as the 
sunshine in this particular. The perpetuation 
of scholarship, the preservation of polite learn- 
ing, the bestowal of a literary culture, all as an 
asset of personal distinction was undoubtedly 
the aim of educators in the period before the 
Revolution. Learning meant gentility. Gentle- 
man and scholar were words repeatedly linked 
together. School meant leisure; leisure meant 
means; means meant birth or high estate: all 
meant aristocracy. No one would think of dis- 
puting that. It is too plainly written in the 


history of the world before the overturn of 
1776. But what especially interests us, now, 
is the siowness with which the principles of the 
Revolution permeated the soul and substance of 
education. The Fathers of the Republic and 
the statesmen of succeeding years have been in 
substantial agreement that  tax-supported 
schools are’ for the creation of an intelligent, 
liberty-loving, self-directive people. On the 
other hand, there has persisted in the public 
schools a surprising amount of old-world as- 
sumption that the lower schools ought chiefly 
to centre upon grammar and classic arithmetic, 
leading toe upper public schools where Latin, an- 
cient mythology and history, rhetoric and polite 
scholarship are the staples of instruction. Is 
that not true? - Our forefathers conceived. a 
school system to generate’ political virtue for 
the future, our ‘athers let the schoolmaster 
continue to retail the pedantic learning of the 
past. Our theory of schools proposes the culti- 
vation of manhood; our practice clings to the 
mediaeval purpose of producing learned men of 
letters. Tradition insists that the school super- 
intendent be a scholar. All the underlying rea- 
son for the existence of schools, all the needs of 
the time demand, “let him first be a man.” A 
century and a half of American familiarity with 
the school manager assuming the scholar-type 
has lamentably failed to give the school suner- 
intendent that confidence and respect which is 
required to enable the schools to realize the 
purpose for which they were established. Per- 
petuation of a scholastic ideal dear only to a 
very small proportion of the country is much 
easier for a ‘superintendent than any other 
course. His life. spent among books, his 
thoughts, guided from infancy on well-trod 
paths through normal school and university, his 
purpose encrusted with academic ideas, repeated 
vear after vear in conventions of his own kind, 
make of him a Living Yesterday. He is con- 
cerned with the perfection of systems by which 
what-used-to-be may more perfectly be pre- 
served. This notion of a superintendent’s fune- 
tion has lamentably’ failed. There never was, 
since the nation was born, so widespread and 
definite a protest against the failure of schools. 
Cities misgoverned,: public lands stolen, whole 
precincts selling their votes, juvenile crime in- 
creasing, colleges bending their necks for the 
yoke of rich men’s foundations, periodicals 
reeking with salacity, the drama smothered in 
sex-madness and prominent employers informing 
the newspapers that the school children can 
neither read, nor write nor spell, heads of state 
departments of education confessing that “the 
lives of school children are wasted,’’* all these 
things are weakening the American faith in pub- 
lic education. Far be it from me to insist that 
all or any of these distressing things can fairly 
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be charged to the failure of the schools. But 
the pertinent fact is that the founders of the 
free school. svstem expected it to produce a 
higher type of self-governing citizen than the 
old world knew. The distressing outcome is 
that so many prominent publicists* declare that 
the hopes of the Fathers have been bitterly 
disappointed. 

Among the many answers that suggest them- 
selves to these sombre reflections these two take 
prominence; either the expectations of what 
public education ought to do have been too high 
or the public schools have not been efficiently 
directed toward realizing these expectations. 

First, was the hope and belief of the founders 
of free public school that it would preserve 
liberty, prevent tyranny, decrease vice and 
crime and increase human happiness, too high a 
hope and too confident a belief? The most of 
you have said no. When the superintendent 
campaigns for increase of funds he urges that 
the money be spent for schools so as not to be 
needed for jails—to set men right rather than 
to lock men up for going wrong. You call the 
school the bulwark of the nation’s liberties, the 
agent of progress, the urging force for “that 
one far-off, divine event toward which the 
whole creation moves.” We cannot look to 
the school superintendent for a denial that the 
results expected from free and universal educa- 
tion have been estimated too high. We come 
to the other query: Have the public schools been 
really directed towards delivering an intelligent, 
liberty loving, self-governing. co-operating, 
happy peonle? T think not. They have been 
too generally used as the means of perpetuating 
an ancient conception of scholarship. Their 
programs show it, their managers’ words de- 
clare it. Nothing short of a complete revision 
of the conception of public school service will 
abate the dissatisfaction which has arisen as 
the result of a comparison of the product of 
the ‘schools with the conception of what public 
education is for. The main agent of this re- 
vision is obviously and inevitably the sunerin- 
tendent. He must purge himself of the fallacy 
that scholarship is the main desideratum in him- 
self or in the school system. The public does 
not tax itself for scholarshin. It expects intel- 
ligence. Intelligence is as distinct from scholar- 
ship as morality is from theology. Intelligence 
is common sense, it is “know how” penetration, 
brightness. understanding. Scholarship is the 
sum of the conventional attainments which cus- 
tom and fashion have imposed upon schools. 
Intelligence is mind-power for use in any cir- 
cumstance, old or new. Scholarship is an ac- 
cumulation which requires a special situation 
for its enioyment, either the leisure of the study 
or a company of specially trained persons. 
Your communities are not demanding of you 


the graduation of scholars, but an output of 


human creatures who can think, reason, judge 
and decide about the large concerns of personal 
and national life. The most of you and the 


* Richard Grant White, Rebecca Harding Davis, Charles W. 
Fitot, Rabbi Emil Hirgch Edward Bok, Michae) Friedsam, Captain 
Charies Bing, 
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most of your helpers have been trained to think 
about academic subjects, about nouns and pro- 
nouns, x and y, which do not matter much. To 
say a thing is academic (that is pertaining to 
school), is to say that it will not work. This 
was well enough when education was the prep- 
aration of gentlemen superior to toil. To main- 
tain such an academic education at the expense 
of a nation of workers is as fatuous as it is 
dishonest. These observations do not hurt you 
any more to hear than they hurt me to say. I, 
too, have been nurtured on flowers from the 
gardens of antiquity. I, too, love the echoes 
from a learned and refined past. To be called 
scholar; to parse, to scanyto quote, are as dear 
to me as to the most refined of this learned 
body, but,—scant five per cent. of my post- 
academic life is spent upon the things my 
schooling emphasized. Scant five per cent. of 
all our citizens travel paths to which their 
school-training naturally leads. To Bring a 
school system to an adequate public service 
does not demand a scholar. Were it not for a 
fashionable tradition about it, such as requires 
the English judges to encase their heads in 
cages of false hair, or Michiganders to vote the 
Republican ticket, a superintendent might 
properly be unable to know whether it was 
Nessus or Narcissus who had trouble with his 
shirt, or whether Savonarola was an_ indoor 
skater or a toilet preparation. But truly it is 
of supreme importance that the person to under- 
take the commission of bringing the schools to 
produce what they Were founded to produce—in- 
telligent, self-governing, co-operating citizens— 
shall be a supremely manly man. 

I have known superintendents who set gre*t 
store by organization. They made and tended 
systems. The mechanism bedeviled them. 
They could act only as the machines within their 
own heads would allow. “Keep the rule even if 
you lose the boy” was their motto. Their hero 
was that sweet little idiot of our boyhood days, 
Casabianca of the burning deck, immortal 
martyr of stupid regularity. 

Of what use is an organizer who fails to pro- 
duce anything that is worth organizing? Our 
school system is wonderfully provided with good 
roads laid out by superintendents, but the high- 
ways don’t lead where the children have to go. 
The expert roadmaker, the skilled organizer, is 
in great danger from his own ability. Often 
the people of his system will travel more joy- 
ously and arrive more quickly at a more desir- 
able place on paths of their own making. The 
organizer runs a great risk of becoming a driver. 
He mechanizes education too much, therefore 
he dehumanizes it. The schools of such a su- 
perintendent get into the condition Queen Eliza- 
beth declared her law courts to be in when she 
said in Anglo-Saxon what, in obedience to con- 
vention, I translate into Latinistic euphemism, 
“They are devoid of viscera.” Maybe some 
parts of the country need more organizing powet 
in their superintendents. Those I have seen 
ought to soft-pedal their organization for a 


while and use the human stops a little more 
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Let us have a superintendent who can organize, 
but let him first be a man. 

One hears much about the superintendent as 
leader. It sounds exalting, more often to the 
superintendent than to the teachers. A need 
of leadership there has always been since super- 
intending was invented. Where the leadership 
idea is Over prominent in the superintendent's 
mind there is inevitably a narrowing of his ideas 
down to those put forward by himself in exclu- 
sion of those offered by others. An educational 
department is a garden of talent wherein hun- 
dreds of valuable seeds of education lie in the 
soil along with weeds a-plenty. Some leaders 
are so keen to banish weeds that the possibilities 
of the varied talent all through the system are 
never realized, but remain dry seeds in dry dust. 
It stands to reason that the sum of the brains 
of a teaching staff, including the brains of a su- 
perintendent, ought to amount to more than the 
brains of the superintendent alone. Leadership, 
personal authority, concentrated spotlight on the 
head man, have kept back many a city from its 
money’s worth of education in the schools. 
What we want in the superintendency is a man, 
not a monopolist, a discoverer who searches out 
and pushes along every genuine fellow-laborer 
who will contribute ideas fot the common good. 
Let us have manly give-and-take in educational 
councils with the superintendent conscious of 
the fact that there ought to be many persons 
in the department as intelligent and as able as 
he. There is an innate spirit of advance in every 
normal personality. A superintendent suffused 
with a real devotion for public service will nurse 
that spirit, inspire it, give it scope and employ- 
ment to develop a school system rich in able 
personalities. A narrow-minded superintendent 
will fear the competition of other minds, will 
give none of his supreme problems to other 
workers in the schools and will carry on what 
should be a democracy of public service as 
though it were the realm of an absolute monarch 
and he its Czar. 

In schools and colleges there have appeared 
the Students’ Council and other co-operative 
associations. The vital element of such an idea 
is the very American essence. We believe in 


the management of their own affairs by the 
people themselves. We believe that to prepare 
the people for such management public schools 
were established and are maintained. We count 
it, therefore, a regrettable condition if any 
school system or any superintendent neglects 
to use to a large degree the form and principle 
of democratic government in the conduct of de- 
partmental affairs. I know the objections that 
are running through your minds, that the 
teachers are not big enough to discuss educa- 
tional policy; that the teachers are too selfish 
to recommend an extensive improvement of the 
service if it brings any hardship upon them; 
that in many cities of the country the teachers 
are pulling one way and the superintendent an- 
other. But, granting all the infirmities of 
teachers which make the sharing of participa- 
tion with them seem unduly arduous, the way 
to make teachers big enough to grasp big poli- 
cies is to bring teachers up against big policies. 
The way to cure the selfishness of teachers is to 
bring it up against a great service demanding 
sacrifice. The way to stop teachers and super- 
intendents from pulling in different directions 
is for superintendents when teachers are pull- 
ing toward the public benefit to pull with them. 
The educational work in each locality is greater 
than one superintendent can do. There must 
be a larger number of hearty people uniting for 
the common good. No mere scholar, no or- 
ganizer, no one full of the ambition of personal 
leadership can get hearty and efficient service 
out of these people. Back of scholarship, 
formation of plans, and desire of leadership, is 
the great inspiring hope which constitutes the 
essence of teaching, mainly that the nation shall 
grow in wisdom, in loyalty, in generosity, in the 
great qualities of manhood. For this, scholar- 
ship has proved inadequate, organization has 
failed, leadership has not sufficed. Greater than 
ali these and waited for by city after city 
throughout the whole nation is the incarnate 
spirit of manhood, a living, virile sense of the 
great possibilities of life, a determination to 
organize the agencies at hand to realize it. I 
yield to none in respect for the clergy, those 


ministers of God in a careless world preaching 
‘Continued on page 370.) 
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These notes and comments’ on _ the 
Detroit meeting were written by the 


editor of the Journal of Education in two 
very busy days otherwise, and being in the West 
he could not see the proofs. 


<> 


SPECIES AND VARIETIES, BY DE VRIES* 

No one in this day has made such a contribu- 
tion to the Origin of Species as has Hugo De Vries. 
It was the theory of Lamarck that “the origin of 
species is a natural phenomenon,” of Darwin that 
it is “an object of inquiry,” but De Vries says 
that “it is an object of experimental investiga- 
tion.” 

De Vries is exceedingly anxious that no one 
should think that he under.alues the marvelous 
work of Darwin, as the following statement in- 
dicates :— 

“My work claims to be in full accord with the 
principles laid down by Darwin, and to give a 
thorough and sharp analysis of some of the ideas 
of variability, inheritance, selection and mutation, 
which were necessarily vague at his time. 
It is only just to state that Darwin established 
so broad a basis for scientific research upon these 
subjects, that after half a century many problems 
of major interest remain to be taken up. The 
work now demanding our attention is manifestly 
that of experimental observation and control of 
species.” 

Darwin did not adequately explain the way 
in which one species originates from another. 
There is no foundation for the prevalent idea that 
evolution means that species are slowly changed 
into new types. De Vries has revealed to 


* ‘Species and Verieties, TheirOrigin by Mutation.” By Hugo De 
Vries. Edited by Daniel Trembly MacDougal. Cloth. 850 pp. 
Price, $5.00, Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 
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science that new species and varieties are pro- 
duced from existing forms by sudden leaps. The 
parent-type remains unchanged throughout this 
process, and may repeatedly give birth to new 
forms. 

The failure of Newton, Lyell, Lamarck, 
Linnaeus, and Darwin to get a glimpse of the 
noblest conception of the origin of species was 
due to the fact that the physiologic facts concern- 
ing the origin of species in nature were unknown in 
their day. The best that could be done in Dar- 
win’s day was to study the experience of breeders, 
which was suggestive but not at all reliable. It 
was neither scientific nor critically accurate. 

The popular adoration of Darwin was largely 


responsible for the neglect, not to use a stronger 


word, of Mendel’s claim of hereditary units for 
the explanation of certain laws of hybrids. 

At the best Darwin’s principle of natural se- 
lection did not justify the claims of some of 
his heedless followers. It was only a sieve 
and not a force of nature as DeVries has amply 
demonstrated. It is not a direct cause of im- 
provement. It is nothing more than a sieve 
which decides what is to live, and what is to die. 

Every worshiper of Darwin or of Mendel, as 
well as every other student of science, and 
every One whose curiosity is quickened by all 
problems of descent should read “Species and 
Varieties, Their Origin by Mutation,” by Hugo 
De Vries, which is the third edition of his lec- 
tures delivered at the University of California in 
1904. Every work of his thrills with the revela- 
tions of scientific discoveries, but this volume is 
especially attractive to the student who is not 
familiar with the previous works of other 
masters in science. 

SOME FIRSTS 

From the Cleveland Educational Survey we 
glean some interesting figures. Taking the 
expenditure per child in average daily attend- 
ance in 1914 in seventeen cities we learn that 
Pittsburgh is first in four cases, and second in 
three. 

Los Angeles is the only other city that is 
first more than once, and no _ other city is 
second more than once. Pittsburgh is fifth in 
fuel and there is a reason. It is ninth in 
salaries of teachers, for which there would seem 
to be no excuse. 

Baltimore and Milwaukee run each other a 
close race in being near the bottom in ex- 
penses. Baltimore is at the bottom in 
teachers’ salaries, New Orleans third and 
Milwaukee fourth. Los Angeles is first. 

In salaries and expenses of principals Los 
Angeles is first, and New Orleans last, Cleve- 
land is next to the bottom, and Pittsburgh next 
to the top. 

In the superintendent’s salary and expenses 
Piitsburgh is first, Boston second, New Orleans 
last and Minneapolis next. 

In salaries and expenses of supervisors In- 
dianapolis is first and Pittsburgh second, New 


Orleans last and San Francisco next. 
Based upon expenditure per inhabitant for 
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school maintenance, Los Angeles is first, Bos- 
ton, second; Newark, third; Washington, 
fourth. At the bottom of the list is New Or- 
leans, and Baltimore is next. Los Angeles 
expends $8.45 per inhabitant, and New Orleans, 
$3.04; Boston, $7.52; Newark, $6.94; Balti- 
more, $3.37. 

Based on property valuation Newark is first, 
$7.03; Jersey City is second, $5.52; Buffalo 
third, $4.95; Kansas City fourth, $4.75. At the 
bottom is San Francisco, $1.51; next. Baltimore, 

2.70. 
: For four years, 1910-1914, San Francisco 
was first in the amount put into new buildings, 
grounds and equipment; Buffalo second, Bos- 
ton third. At the bottom was New Orleans 
and next was Indianapolis. 

In the fewest children per teacher Los 
Angeles leads with an average of 27; Buffalo 
is second with 28; Washington is third with 
28.6. At the other end of the line Jersey City 
has the largest number, 38.4; St. Louis, 38.3; 
Cleveland, 37.4; Cincinnati, 29.4. 

In the small number of students per teacher 
in the high school, Los Angeles is first, 18.1; 
Washington, 18.3; Milwaukee, 18.6; Pittsburgh, 
18.6. 


ANTI-SORORITY VICTORY 


The High School Sorority Girls lost their case 
against the Topeka Board of Education in the 
Kansas court. 

The decision states in part :— 

“The statutes of this state place the govern- 
ment of the public schools in cities of the first- 
class in boards of education, and give them the 
power to make all necessary rules for the gov- 
emment of such schools. They provide for a 
superintendent who shall have the charge and 
control of the public schools of the city, sub- 
ject to the orders, rules, regulations and by- 
laws of the board, and from the orders of the 
board the law provides no appeal. 

“In 1907 the legislature made it unlawful for 
high school pupils to belong to amy _ secret 
fraternity or organization whatsoever that is in 
any degree a school organization, and em- 
powered boards of education and trustees of 
county high schools to deny any student who 
shall violate the provisions of said act, all the 
privilege of such high school, or to expel such 
Student for failure or refusal to comply with its 
requirements. 

“There is no question involved in this case 
of the right or power of the school authorities 
to suppress sororities and fraternities, or substi- 
tutes therefor. This is conceded. It is con- 
ceded also, for the purposes of this case, that the 
existence of such organizations is harmful to 
the public schools and that the law of the state 
and rules of the school board relating thereto 
should be enforced. There is, therefore, in this 
Case no question open for consideration as to 
the policy, or wisdom, or validity of the state 
law, or the rules of the school board.” 
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MILLER AND PEARSON 

Ohio had a lightning change caused by the death 
of Edwin J. Brown, superintendent of Dayton. 
Hon. F. W. Miller, state superintendent for sev- 
eral years, who was a principal in Dayton when 
elected to the state office, returns as superin- 
tendent, and F. B. Pearson is appointed state 
superintendent. 

Mr. Miller has seen more really advance legis- 
lation in school affairs, more sweeping changes, 
than has any other state superintendent. 

Dr. Pearson is one of the most popular edu- 
cators in the state and one of those sanely pro- 
gressive men with whom neither wing of men 
with past and future views is really at variance. 
He knows the schools of the state in every 
section and in every phase, lower and higher. 
While he has decided opinions he is not 
opinionated; while he is naturally conventional he 
is not conservative; while he is a good party 
man he is not educationally partisan; while he 
has intense friends he has not been making 
enemies. 

The selection by Governor Willis is one that 
will be approved by most school men regardless 


of political affiliation or educational and religious 
differences. 


BEST OF GEOGRAPHY AND ENGLISH 


One of the best plans that we have seen for 
“testing” the ability of eighth grade pupils to 
use what they know of “how to learn geography” 
and their skill in telling what they learn is shown 
in the work done in Ventnor City, New Jersey. 
Halliday R. Jackson, principal of an_ ele- 
mentary school, wrote the following letter to the 
eighth grade. The pupils sent him an answer 
the next day. They were expected to consult all 
possible books and to seek information from any 
persons who could enlighten them. They were 
to take notes of what they learned and from 
these “notes” they answered the letter which 
follows :— 

Ventnor City, N. J., 


February 10, 1916. 
To the Eighth Grade:— 


I am planning a trip to Detroit. To what books 
can you refer me giving information concerning De- 
troit? Please state the page in each and the im- 
portant points covered. 

What institutions should I visit? What industries 
should I see? Is it merely by chance that these in- 
dustries have been located at Detroit? 

How shall I go to Detroit? What will be the 
advantages of the route which you suggest? What 
will be the character of the country through which I 
pass and how can I arrange my traveling so as to 
see much of it? What are the important industries 
along this route and what cities are centres of each? 

An early answer will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Halliday R. Jackson. 

If any one has seen a better way to encourage 
children to use their intelligence in learning 
something and to effectively use their ability 
to have others profit by their acquired knowledge 
we shall be pleased to know of it. 
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TORONTO SCHOOLS 


By far the most searching study of any school 
affairs for the last ten years is that made by 
the Bureau of Municipal Research of Toronto. 
The facts are complete and the spirit in which 
they are presented is not captious. The avowed 
purpose in presenting these facts is to make the 
people of Toronto think about their schools, 
and there is no doubt but that this end will be at- 
tained. These ten pages mean more and are 
likely to achieve more than any 100 other 
similar pages we have ever seen. 


o> 


THRIFT IN LITTLE ROCK 


Little Rock, Arkansas, comes near leading all 
America in the skilful promotion of Thrift. Su- 
perintendent I. C. Hall has been the inspiration 
of the great movement, which has already 
led more than sixty per cent. of the pupils of the 
city to open bank accounts, either in school 
savings banks or in city banks. Mr. Hall has 
received more than 4,000 statements from pupils 
as to how they have earned money and their 
purpose in earning and saving money. 

In December Mr. Hall’s efforts were nobly 
seconded by the business men of the city, who 
financed a movement which brought Professor 
P. G. Holden and C. W. Farr of Chicago, of 
the International Harvester Company, for a 
Thrift Campaign. Mr. Farr, who is eminently 
practical and highly inspirational, remained for 
six days, holding thirty-six meetings, addressing 
6,385 pupils. 

The addresses were adapted: in application to 
the various ages of the children, but Thrift was 
the watchword everywhere. The three slogans 
always emphasized were:— 

Plan something with parents, with teachers, 
with each other. 

Make something. Make money. Make pros- 
perity. Make character. 

Save something. Save money. Save energy. 
Save people. 

Mr. Farr’s illustrative incidents and explicit 
directions will never be forgotten by the boys 
and girls, teachers and parents who heard him. 
Superintendent Hall magnifies regular daily work 
but he is sure that this is greatly advanced when 
the school inspires and leads the children to 
achieve things independently out of school. He 
also believes that there should be some tangible 
and valuable results from their thought, purpose 
and labor. 


USING THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE 


The coming of the consolidated school or 
the erection of any wp-to-date building for 
schools makes an opportunity for some exceed- 
ingly good community work by turning the 
abandoned schoolhouse, without great expense, 
into a meeting place for all kinds of community 
gatherings. It is not only an attractive and 


popular feature, but is of great definite service as 
well. 
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THE WILLCOX SURPRISE 
President William G. Willcox of the New York 
City Board of Education has surprised all of his 
critics by coming out emphatically for an in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries and by locking horns 
with the Board of Estimates as to the money 
provided for the schools. 


WILLIAM C. COLLAR 


William C. Collar, who died at Waban, 
Newton, Massachusetts, on February 27 at the 
age of eighty-three, was for half a century one 
of Boston’s prominent educators. No other 
schoolmaster in the city occupied a higher place 
in scholarship, in education, in the profession, in 
public esteem than did he. As principal of the 
Roxbury Latin School he was a great teacher, 
as member of the Boston Board of Education 
he was a notable leader, as member of the Har- 
vard Examining Committee he demonstrated 
high scholarly rank, and he championed with 
superb skill both tenure of office and pension 
measures on all occasions. 


— 
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THREE MONTHS 

An office associate recently came across this 
paragraph :— 

“In fifty-three weeks, ending January 1, 1903, 
Dr. Winship traveled, in connection with lec- 
turing, mostly educational, more than 50,000 
miles, lecturing in twenty-eight states, traveling 
in thirty-three states, four provinces and three 
territories. Even for Dr. Winship, this a record- 
breaker.” 

That must have seemed remarkable twelve 
years ago, and yet from September 20 to 
December 20 in 1915, Dr. Winship traveled 
18,000 miles and in thirty-three states—in as 
many states as in the entire year 1903, and at 
the rate of 72,000 miles a year. This is probably 
the largest mileage he thas ever traveled or is 
likely ever again to travel in any three months. 
It takes an unusual combination of circum- 


stances to make it possible to make such a lec- 
ture tour as this. 


> 


Meyer Bloomfield, director of the Vocational 
Bureau, Boston, is to be also head of the new 
course on Vocational Training in Columbia Uni- 
versity, being there two days in the week after 
September. This is the most notable recognition 
of this cause and of Mr. Bloomfield that either 
has received. It is also one of the greatest op- 
portunities that has come to any one along the 
new lines of education. 


Whatever else may happen as a result of the 
overturn in the New York Board of Education, 
it is entirely clear that it leaves Thomas W. 


Churchill free to enjoy his art of scoring brilliantly 
those responsible for the overthrow. 


New questions that may have unexpected results 
are: “Does the candidate for the Board of Educa- 
tion, state or national, send his children to the 
public school? Was the candidate educated in 
the public schools?” 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AN UNEXPECTED CHALLENGE. 

If the barely-quelled revolt in the House of 
Representatives against the President’s inter- 
national policy was a surprise, the President’s 
letter tothe ranking member of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules, asking a vote as speedily as 


possible upon the resolutions which had been 


put forward to embarrass him was still more 
unexpected. It amounted to a direct challenge 
to his critics to do their worst, in order that 
the country and the world at large might know 
whether or not he had the support of Con- 
gress. In this letter, which was quite without 
precedent, he told Congress plainly that the re- 
port that there were divided councils in Con- 
gress over the foreign policy of the govern- 
ment was being used for mischievous purposes 
in foreign capitals; and that, although he be- 
lieved the report to be false, so long as it was 
anywhere credited, it could not fail to do the 
greatest harm, and expose the country to the 
most serious risks. 


A REVERSAL OF POLICY. 

President Wilson’s letter involved a 
reversal of policy. Through the previous week, 
his friends in, the House had exerted them- 
selves to prevent a vote upon the resolution 
warning Americans not to travel upon armed 
merchantmen. They had succeeded, though 
with difficulty. The President’s demand for an 
immediate vote upon the resolution, in order 
that it might be made clear, by its defeat, that 
Congress was standing behind him, threw them 
into a kind of panic, which was intensified by 
the irritation occasioned by the fact that the 
President had made the tactical error of address- 
ing.the Committee on Rules instead of that 
on Foreign Affairs. It is highly unfortunate 
that this division should have arisen at the 
precise moment when the crisis over the new 
submarine policy was most acute. 

CONGRESS STANDS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


By the emphatic vote of sixty-eight to 
fourteen, the Senate voted to table the Gore 
resolution warning Americans not to sail on 
armed merchantmen; though the issue was 
somewhat clouded by the fact that the resolu- 
tion had been amended, at Mr. Gore’s own 
motion, so that an attack without warning on 
au armed merchantman resulting in the death 
of Americans would be considered a “jist and 
sufficient cause for war with Germany.” As 
thus amended, Mr. Gore himself voted against 
the resolution; and the vote was less significant 
as an endorsement of the President than the 
tabling of the resolution in its original form 
would have been. But in the House, the issue 
came directly on the tabling of the McElmore 
Warning resolution. The House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, by a nearly unanimous vote, 
recommended the tabling of this resolution; 
and the House, acting on this recommendation 
favorably, practically aligned itself behind the 
President. But the discussion has done great 


sharp 


mischief and leaves a good deal of bitterness 
behind. 


THE BATTLE OF VERDUN. 


The battle of Verdun—not yet decided after 
two weeks of nearly continuous fighting— 
promises to pass into history as one of the most 
obstinate and sanguinary of the present war. 
It has had its ebb and flow—the Germans being 
reported successful one day, and the French as 
repulsing them the next. The German attack 
was made—under the personal supervision of 
the Kaiser—with that disregard of immediate 
losses which characterizes Teutonic tactics, one 
mass of troops after another being hurled 
against the defensive works. From the con- 
fused and conflicting reports, about the only 
fact that can be determined with certainty is that 
the German losses have been on a prodigious 
scale—out of all proportion to the advantages 
won. The French and English forces have 
withstood the attack bravely, and there are no 
signs of panic on the side of the Allies. 


PORTUGAL ON THE EDGE OF WAR. 


The Portuguese Government has requisitioned 
thirty-six German and Austrian vessels which 
had been lying in the Tagus River, and thas put 
them under the Portuguese flag; and it has 
also taken in charge in the same way eight 
German steamships which were lying in the har- 
bor of St. Vincent in the Cape Verde Islands. 
There are said to be eighty German and Aus- 
trian vessels in other Portuguese ports which, 
it is expected, will be similarly treated. The 
Portuguese Government is at pains to explain 
that it has not confiscated the ships which it has 
seized; but it amounts to about the same thing 
and comes near to being an act of war. 
Portugal is an old-time ally of England, and has 
rendered some services in the movements in 
Africa. It looks now as if she had no fear of 
German “frightfulness.” 


UNGRATEFUL STRANDED AMERICANS. 


It will be remembered that, when the great 
European war broke out in August, 1914, thous- 
ands of Americans were stranded at different 
points in the belligerent countries, especially in 
Germany and Austria, unable to realize upon 
their checks or to obtain money to pay for 
transportation homeward. The United States 
came to their relief, and Congress appropriated 
$2,750,000 as a fund from which loans might be 
made to them. Most of them, when they re- 
turned to this country, redeemed their obliga- 
tions; but a good many of them seem to have 
thought it a good opportunity to “do” their 
benevolent Uncle Sam. Months ago, a list was 
published of more than 2,000 Americans who 
had failed to repay the Government. Now the 
Government is very properly suing the de- 
linquents, and the first case has been entered 


at New York. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT AS THE LAYMAN 
SEES HIM 


[Continued from page 265.) 
the gospel of a clean and happy life. But yours 
is a ministry which gives you mankind in the 
making. Twelve times as long as to the clergy- 
man, you have the minister’s flock each year in 
the schools. In your hands is the rearing and 
culture of men. The makers of our free school 
conceived this to be its work and not the de- 
livery of that cut-and-dried curriculum of yours 
which goes by the name of an education. I do 
not conceive your main business to be the ques- 
tion, “what is the Boston course of study?” or 
“what does Cleveland teach?” But I do know 
that in your own town there is waiting for an 
answer the query: “What are these children 
around me? What are the possibilities before 
them? What are the forces of manhood and 
womanhood by which they shall realize their 
destiny? How can I help these forces grow? 
How guide them aright?” We may no longer 
close our ears to these demands and salve our 
souls with the unction that we are doing what 
Boston does and with as much success. The 
business of a superintendent is not now to keep 
in motion the old machine that came over in 
the Mayflower, a pattern of the thing that pol- 
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ished the sons of gentlemen in the days when 
knighthood was in flower. A superintendent is 
not a tale that is told, but an agent of a better 


tomorrow. His mission is not to prove that 


Horace Mann was right, but to propound anew 
to the best minds in his own town “What is the 
most we can do for these children?” It means 
the breaking of old ties, the surrender of fond 
memories, the abandonment of assumed omnis- 
cience, the aduption of humility and willingness 
to learn, bravery to advance, audacity to hazard 
new adventures, courage to take one’s commis- 
sion in one’s hand and to risk it among carpers 
and cavilers such as have obstructed progress 
since creation’s dawn. Oh, it is inspiring to 
be a school superintendent in 1916! There 
never was a time when a real one was greater 
in demand. If he will cease to be content with 
forms and will give himself, both heart and 
soul, to the pursuit of that end which the best 
vision of the best thinkers of ’76 conceived, a 
sustaining spirit will come within- him driving 
out all pettiness and weakness whatever that 
has at any time brought any superintendency 
into contempt. He will, by this devotion and 
this service, feel himself to grow and to re- 
main in the full stature of a man. 


— 
> > ° 


TO WHOM IS THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
RESPONSIBLE ? 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


Too much emphasis can never be placed upon 
the significance of the public school system in 
the United States, but we assume it now and here 
rather than emphasize it because we wish to 
emphasize the fact that the Board of Education 
is the basal principle of the American public 
school system. 

We say so much about the teacher, the super- 
intendent and the school books that we appear 
to forget that back of them all, beneath them all, 
above them all is the Board of Education, upon 
which, all too often, we heap all sorts of abuse. 

It is true that a school consists of a teacher. 
textbooks and pupils, but in America there would 
be no teachers, no textbooks, no schoolhouse, no 
equipment, nothing out of which to make a school 
tut for the Board of Education by whatever name 
you may designate those who admir:ster the 
funds that are tax-raised. 

The American public school system rests en- 
tirely upon public moneys. The schools must be 
free, they must be public. “All the childrea of 
all the people” must be educated to the «rd of 
the 'imit without money and without price sc 
far as the children and their parents are con- 
cerncd. Ultimately there will be for all children 
free schools, elementary, high, college and uni- 
versity, for any phase of vocational and cultural 
training desired by anyone. 

The tax payers will not raise $1,000,000,000 a 
year for education without selecting those who 
are to say how it shall be expended. The pub- 


lic will insist that the public shall have its say as 
to how the money they raise shall be expended. 

This is the distinguishing feature of a genuine 
Republic. The Kaiser does not have to consult 
the tax payers, neither does the Czar, but in 
America, directly or indirectly, sooner or later, 
the people call to account those who handle their 
money. 

So far as the public schools are concerned the 
Boards of Education, directly or indirectly, have 
the first word and the last, as to the use of tax- 
raised school moneys. Doctrinarians may quarrel 
as to the desirability of having experts, pure and 
simple, handle the funds and direct how it shall 
be used, but they will achieve so little in our day 
that we may assume that Boards of Education 
will stand sponsor for the use of these moneys. 

From rather unusual opportunities of knowing 
school boards in action we have no patience with 
the too common practice of abusing Boards of 
Education as being too slow, or too cranky, or 
too selfish, or somewhat crooked. : 

There are a quarter of a million’ men and 
women a year on Boards of Education and not 
one man a year is convicted of crookedness, 
which is a better record than is made by legis- 
lators, congressmen,  post-officials, doctors, 
lawyers or clergymen. 

If you say there are scandals that you be- 
lieve but cannot prove, the answer is that this 
is equally true in every office-calling occupa- 
tion, trade or profession, Not one member of 
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HENRY SNYDER 
Superintendent 
Jersey City 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 
School of Education 
University of Illinois 


KATE D. BLAKE 
Principal P. 8. No. 6 
Manhattan, N. Y. 


LOTUS D. COFFMAN 
School of Education 
University of Minnesota 


a Board of Education in 500,000 is ever even 
indicted for crookedness. 

We assume, therefore, that these members of 
Boards of Education are .as intelligent, as de- 
voted, as honest as any class of people entrusted 
with any official responsibility and nothing here- 
after said is to be construed as insinuating any 
distrust of Boards of Education as they are. 

But honest men may have wrong points of view. 
Indeed, all progress consists in getting our atti- 
tude adjusted or re-adjusted to new conditions, 
new convictions, and, to our thinking, Boards of 
Education have, by tradition and inheritance, had 
an entirely wrong conception of their responsi- 
bility. It is this wrong conception that is 
responsible for most of the mischievous criticism 
of these boards. 

The traditional assumption is that Boards 
of Education are chosen primarily to prevent 
the spending of the people’s money, that their 
business is to put on brakes, to make it difficult 
for superintendents and other school officials to 
get money for school use. Almost without ex- 
ception so far as our observation has gone 
Boards of Education often try to find ways and 
means to prevent teachers from getting in- 
fluence that might increase their salaries. This 
is not due to a lack of sympathy with underpaid 
teachers but is due entirely to the inherited 
tradition that it is the first duty of these Boards 
of Education to prevent increase of taxes for 
school purposes. 

Unless this attitude can be changed it makes 
no appreciable difference whom we elect to 
Boards of Education, men or women, experts or 
philanthropists. This is borne out by the fact 
that an ex-teacher or a teacher resident in a city 
where he does not teach is often the narrowest 
minded man or woman, financially, that can be 
selected. Tradition is stronger than habit or 
experience. 

The Board of Education is elected by the 
people to look after the interests of the children 
and to do that alone. 

When Congress established a Department of 
Labor, and Secretary William B. Wilson was 
appointed and Louis F. Post was made assistant 
Secretary, employers of labor rushed to the 


office to congratulate them upon their appoint- 
ment, but more especially to assure them that 
employers of labor felt that they were to be 
themselves congratulated that such eminently 
fair-minded men were to sit in judgment. 

To their amazement they were assured that 
they entirely misunderstood the situation. The 
Department of Labor was not to sit-in judgment, 
was not to arbitrate, but was to do everything 
in its power to better the condition of labor, just 
as the Department of Agriculture is on to its job 
first, fast and all the time for legislation, appro- 
priations and other activities for the good of 
farmers. That Department has no fear that it 
will ask for too much of anything for anything. 
“So,” said Messrs. Wilson and Post, “we shall 
have an eye single to the advantage of the 
toiler.” 

No educational appropriation will ever be 
made that is not opposed by men employed or 
elected for the sole purpose of preventing ap- 
propriations. It is the business of the Board 
of Education to think only of the child. It is 
the business of the Board of Education 
to get as large appropriations as can 
be wisely used for the good of the 
children, for schoolhouses, for equipment, 
for textbooks, for teachers. Boards of Educa- 
tion are expected, are required by common 
sense and conscience to get as adequate and as 
n0dern buildings and equipment and as efficient 
teaching as money can buy, as they can get the 
money to buy. 

True, the boards are elected by the tax payers, 
but not to save money. Every law providing 
for the election of such boards specifies that 
they are elected to provide school privileges for 
“all the children of all the people.” No law 
was ever passed that stated that these boards 
are elected to prevent the use of money, to put 
on the brakes, financially. 

Whoever is elected on a ticket that virtually 
rledges a candidate to serve in the interest of 
the tax payer instead of in the interest of chil- 
dren is virtually doing an unlawful act, is try- 
ing to thwart the purpose of the law. 

It ought to be possible to indict such a man 
for contempt of legislation, at least for conspiracy 
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to defeat the ends of the law. Any party or or- 
ganization or group of citizens who should run 
a candidate on the issue of serving the interests 
of the tax payer should be indictable for con- 
spiracy to defeat the purposes of the law. 

The mayor and the city council are expected, 
officially and traditionally, to guard the treasury, 
but the Board of Education is expected by 
spec’fic law to get all the money that can be used 
advantageously for the good of the chil- 
dren. 

It is not alone the cheapness-cry of the voter 
that is traditionally vicious. The anti-child-wel- 
fare phase of the voters’ tyranny has many fea- 
tures that are sometimes more seductive and 
more malicious and all unlawful. 

It is not at all uncommon for board mem- 
bers to be elected to locate a schoolhouse in a 
given section out of spite against some other 
section of the district, or to oust a superintend- 
ent who has said or done something with no re- 
lation to education that arouses prejudices of 
a given set of people, or to depose a principal 


*who has offended some influence or sect, or or- 


ganization. 

Any such campaign, any such pledging of a 
candidate, anv action: based on such a pre-elec- 
tion pledge is definitely, deliberately, emphatic- 
ally unlawful and should be indictable. 

Members of Boards of Education are respon- 
sible first, last and always, everywhere, at all 
times to the children and to them alone. Locat- 
ing, planning and contracting for a schoolhouse 
is for the children and is not for the advantage 
of any architect or céntractor, local or non-local. 
All arrangements of seating, equipping and ap- 
pointing a school building from lavatories and 
laboratories to libraries are for the advantage 


of children and for them alone. 


The selection and retention of superintend- 
ent and teachers are solely for the best good of 
the children, not from the standpoint of the ex- 
pert but from the standpoint of choosing ex- 
perts where experts are needed. 

And nowhere is the common sense of a Board 
of Education put to a severer test than in skil- 
fully aveiding the sacrifice of children on the altar 
of those experts who would sacrifice everybody 
and everything to a doctrinaire’s theory. 

Boards of Education have the greatest of all 
responsibilities in American official life. They 
have America’s future in their hands as have 
no other class of Americans. On the lower 
side they must protect the men and women of 
tomorrow from the civic pests of cheapness and 
narrowness, prejudice and spite of today which 
has been inherited from yesterday. 

On the other side they must protect the men 
and women of tomorrow from the conceited 
dreamers of today. 

To the members of Boards of Education 
alone is given the opportunity to get the right 
perspective of the child in the schools as he is 
jeopardized by the conservative of yesterday and 
the zealot of today while trying to plume his 
wings for the opportunities of tomorrow. 
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WHAT IS BDUCATION? By Ernest Carroll Moore. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth, 
356 pp. Price, $1.25, and an Outline Study to use with 
the book, 10 cents. 

Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore, professor of education of 
Harvard University, has known the perplexity and satis- 
faction of teaching a country school, the trials and 
triumphs of the superintendent of a great city like Los 
Angeles, whose schools he made famous, the hopes and 
fears of an inspector and leader of a state’s high schools 
the tests and terrors of an “Inquiry” into efficiency 
and inefficiency of an educational system, and the luxury 
of the quiet life of a student and professor of education 
in the most luxurious university in the New World. 
Every experience of boy and man, of teacher and super- 
intendent, of “Inquirer,” student and professor has made 
its contribution to the making of this who!esc:ne, scien- 
tific philosophical book, which is literally of the schools, 
for the schools, by a product of the schools. 

In the final analysis, all education is self-education, ond 
the chief virtue of this book is that it tempts the reader 
to do his own thinking, that it never makes one feel as 
though the author has said the last word, but merely 
the first word of subjects upon which the reader must 
say the last word. It is an ideal study of the examples 
and problems which every one must perform and solve 
for himself before he is in any sense an educator. 


COMMUNITY CIVICS. By Jessie Field and Scott 
Nearing. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 270 pp. 

No one has better demonstrated the right to write 
upon “Community Civics” than has Jessie Field, former 
county superintendent of Page County, Iowa, and no 
one has more ardently championed the cause of civic and 
social improvement than has Scott Nearing, and _ this 
book is the latest werd of each of them and the best of 
anyone in this line of activity. 

From the standpoint of patriotism in the sense of 
highest loyalty to the deepest interests of America and 
from the point of view of the home, the school and the 
church, cf the parent and the child, this book on “Com- 
munity Civics” is a notable combination of philosophic 
courage, social’ sanity, and clear vision. 

Here is to be found the first adequate suggestion of 
the fact that the local distriet is the civic, socially 
educational unit for the construction of every phase 
of county, state and national nobility. 

This is a book that should be read by every farmer, 
by every teacher, by every country child above ten years 
of age. It is as inspiring as a Gospel appeal, as in- 
structive as a scientific bulletin, as interesting as a story. 


THE MERRILL READERS: Fourth Reader. By 
Franklin B. Dyer, superintendent, Boston, and Mary 
J. Brady, primary supervisor, St. Louis. With illus- 
trations by Rhoda Campbell Chase. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. 320 pp. Price, 
52 cents, 

‘The Fourth Reader is the most difficult of all readers 
to edit. The pupil is supposed to have learned to read. 
Theoretically he has learnedito read. The Primer and 
First Reader are easy to make. There is no pretence that 
the children have learned to read. They are helped at 
every stage. The words are carefully taught before they 
read them. Only the words of a given lesson are taught. 
The vocabulary is established orally before it is used in 
print. There are endless devices .for introducing the 
child and the book vocabulary. The new words are 
counted and there is not a great difference in the entire 
range of Primers and First Readers. In the Second and 
Third Readers the vocabulary is carefully guarded The 
new words are carefully watched. But in the Fourth Read- 
er, as a rule, caution is thrown to the winds and children 
are expected to learn through reading. This book 1s 
most skilful in making the transition. Apparently, there 
is not a sentence in the book at which a child will 
stumble. No child ever gets any thought from a sef- 
tence if it is above his vocabulary. The reading must 
be easy so that the thinking will- be clear. The lessons 
must be such that the child does not have to translate 
words as in a foreign language. , 

Dr. Dyer and Miss Brady seem to have made the ideal 
Fourth Reader, in which everv sentence can be read 
without mental strain, in which the vocabulary widens 
as in the First, Second and Third Readers, and yet there 
are sixtv lessons, in each of which the children will 
be genuinely interested, and each of which introduces 
the children to something they will want to know as 
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long as they live. Everything is for the child as he is 
with a vision of the older student he is to be. Nowhere 
else have we seen Robin Hood or Robinson Crusoe 
presented in as fascinating and illuminating a way as 
here. The eighteen pages of suggestions strike a happy 
medium. The Word List will help the slowest child to 
just what he needs to know about the words that are 
above him, and the pronunciation of proper names is 
of inestimable value. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. By EIl- 
wood P. Cubberley, Stanford University. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 470 
pp. Price, $1.75, postpaid. 

There are few phases of an editor’s life quite so dis- 
heartening as to attempt to notice a book of such a 
scope and value as this on “Public School Administra- 
tion.” Each of the twenty-nine chapters deserves as ex- 
tended a notice as we can give to them as a whole. 
The only critical criticism we have any inclination to 
make is that the book itself is appalling. If a professor 
in a normal school or in a department of education 
should take this as a textbook what time would he or 
the class have for any other work. On the other hand, 
if the student does not have this special book there are 
a multitude of indispensable facts and _ references 
which he will need desperately. 

It is a book without which no one can write or talk, 
or think intelligently about the public schools as they 
are and as they should be. 

It is a real study of real conditions and it is an ideal 
presentation of ideal conditions without being so real 
as to encourage pessimism or so ideal as to make it 
impossible to make the real ideal. . 


A TRIP TO SOUTH AMERICA. Exercises in Span- 
ish composition. By S. M. Waxman, Ph.D. (assistant 
rofessor of Romance languages, Boston University). 
oston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 100 pp. Price, 

50 cents. 

This book contains a series of twenty-five exercises 
in Spanish composition for students in high schools and 
colleges who have ‘mastered the elements of Spanish 
grammar. The lessons present a connected story in the 
form of conversations between a young business man 
and a college instructor. The two friends first plan 
their trip and then visit in turn Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Ayres and Santiago de Chile. The niodel text is writ- 
ten in real Spanish, introducing current idioms and the 
vocabulary of every-day speech, but it is purposely not 
so difficuit as to. destroy its value as a basis for com- 
position. Each exercise consists of a. page or two of 
text, a short drill on one or more irregular verbs, in- 
troducing short colloquial phrases contaiming simple 
idioms, and a connected English passage for translation 
into Spanish which is kept close to ‘the original so as to 
retain its Spanish flavor. The topics of some of the 
chapters will give an idea of the rhture of the text: “At 
the Club,” “A Visit,” “On the Telephone,” “A Dinner 
at Home,” “At the Library,” “Clothes,” “The Trunk,” 
“A Breakfast at the Hotel,” “In the Restaurant,” “In 
a Café,” “At the Theatre,” “On the Train,” etc., as well 
as descriptions of the places visited. Besides the usual 
vocabularies, the editor has provided a valuable appen- 
dix of irregular forms of irregular verbs, which contains 
a mass of data systematically and compactly arranged. 

Professor Waxman is to bé commended for making 
available so much new, intrinsically interesting and peda- 
gogically effective material for Spanish composition—a 
field which has long needed skilful cultivation. The use 
of his book can do much toward the development of the 
much-desired “Sprachgefuhl.” 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF _ THE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER. 
Illustrated volume of proceedings. Price, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. ; 

WHO’S WHO AT BRIDGEWATER. Price, paper, 
$1.00. 

Address Arthur C. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass. 
The celebration of the anniversary on June 19, 1915, 
was successful in every detail, and as a result Principal 

Arthur C. Boyden, on behalf of the Alumni Association, 

has issued two volumes of’ surpassing interest to all 

alumni and friends of the school, of great value to all 
ae of education, and indispensable to all educational 
ibraries. 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smartin 
o Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga 


ENGINEERING AS A CAREER. Edited by F. BH. 
Newell, professor of civil engineering, University of 
Illinois, and C. E, Drayer, secretary of the Cleveland 
Engineering Society. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company. Cloth. 226 pp. Price, $1.00. 

‘Engineering as a Career” is a series of papers by 
eminent engineers and public workers which present for 
the guidance of youth and their advisers some of the 
facts usually hard to obtain concerning engineering as a 
life work. Over a score of engineers and experts promi- 
nent in the United States have written separate articles 
telling what they believe are the personal and educa- 
tional qualifications required for success and what op- 
portunities await the young man who chooses engineer- 
ing as a career. The inspiration for the book came in 
response to numerous inquiries from high school 
teachers and others who are frequently called upon to 
advise young men in their choice and preparation for a 
professional life. It was found from experience that 
many youth who planned to study engineering had only 
the most hazy ideas of what is involved, nor were their 
teachers and parents much better informed. 

_ The book should prove of special value to profes- 

sional advisers in vocational guidance work and to 

parents who have the opportunity of continued observa- 
tion and intimate acquaintance from which may be 
learned the aptitudes of their sons. 


HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. Health Edu- 
cation Series, No. 28. By Robert W. Hastings, Brook- 
line, Mass. Health-Education League, 8 Beacon street, 
Boston. $1.00 membership entitles one to the thirty- 
one booklets. Cost of “Health of the School Child” is 
6 cents. 

We know of no greater service to a local community, 
to individuals, to citizenship, to humanity for the money 
required than that rendered by the Health-Education 
League, 8 Beacon street, Boston, Dr. Dudley A. Sar- 
gent of Harvard, president, and George H. Cate, secre- 
tary. The thirty-one booklets already published, of 
which in some instances more than 10.000 copies have 
been distributed, are the latest word on each subject 
scientifically, patriotically and educationally. No school 
should be without the complete set. 


IS YOUR ART TEACHING 


PRACTICAL? 


T is not enough to teach “Drawing.” 

That is only part. Why not teach the 

fundamental principles that underlie all 
Art, and all Industries? Why not make 
your Art Teaching practical? 

The ‘‘Industrial Art Text Books’’ by Miss 
Snow and Mr. Frohlich are not ‘‘Drawing 
Books’’—but basal text books on Art as 
related to the home and the industries. 
They teach Color, Design, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design, Commercial Adver- 
tising, etc., from the first grade to the High 
School. They appeal to parents, business 
men and teachers alike. 

Every Superintendent should investigate 
these epoch making books. Is YOUR Art 
Teaching practical? 


FOUR BOOKS NOW READY—PRICE 25c EACH 
May Wwe send you full information? 


The ‘Prang Company 


New York Chicago Boston Ailanta Dallas Toronto 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the ~ountry. Items of more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


Meetings to be Held 


31-April 1: Brown University 
Teachers’ Assocition, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence. Walter Ballou 
Jacobs, secretary. 


APRIL. 


6-8: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Birmingham. W. C. Griggs, 
Gadsden, Ala., secretary. 


6-8: Arkansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Little Rock, Ark. Superin- 
tendent W. E. Laseter, England, 
Ark., secretary. 


6-8: West-Central Nebraska Teach- 


ers’ Association, North Platte. 

MARCH. Superintendent Wilson Tout, 

4-11: National Baby Welfare Cam- North Platte, president; Superin- 
paign Week. Under direction of tendent Aileen Gantt, Lincoln 


the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


10-11: Eleventh Conference of the 
Schools of Vermont with the State 
University, Burlington. J. F. Mes- 
senger, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, director. 


10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 


13-18: California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (Central Section). Superinten- 
dent E. W. Lindsay, secretary. 


16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A. 


County, secretary. 


13-15: Arizona State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Tucson, Ariz., R. B. von 
KleinSmid, president; Daniel F. 
Jantsen, secretary. 


16-20: The Southern Conference for 
Education and Industry, New Or- 
leans, La. A. P. Bourland, 508 
McLachlen Building, Washington, 
D. C., executive secretary. 


19-21: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Inland Empire 
Covncil of Teachers of English, 
Spokane, Washington. 


20-22: Eastern Arts and Manual 


: Training Teachers’ Association. 
Foster, Willmar, president. Springneld, Mass. C. Edward 
20-24: National Conference of Music Newell, supervisor of drawing, 


Supervisors, Lincoln, Neb. Will 
Earhart, Pittsburgh, president. 


24-25: North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 


Springfield, chairman. 


21-22: Wisconsin Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals’ Association. 
Milwaukee. William Milne, Mer- 
rill, Wis., secretary. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PORTSMOUTH. The Rocking. 
ham County Teachers’ Institute held 
in the high school building here 
last week had an attendance of more 
than 600. The program for the ele. 
mentary section included talks og 
Nature, handwriting and spelling by 
Mr. Whitcher and Mr. Butterfield 
of the State Department of Public 
Instruction and by Superintendent 
Record of the Somersworth-New- 
market District. Although time was 
lacking in 'the morning, State Super- 
intendent Morrison was not allowed 
to omit his talk on silent reading, 
which was enjcyed in the afternoon, 

Headmaster D. W. McLean of the 
Berlin High School spoke first in the 
secondary section. He told of 
practical commerce work in Berlin, 
where the closest co-operation js 
maintained between the high school 
and community activities. The pupils 
there keep the accounts of the city 
education department, checking up 
their work with ‘that of the city 
clerk; a high school savings bank 
is carried on for'all the public school 
pupils, and checks drawn upon this 
high school bank are honored by all 
the merchants. Recently one of 
these checks passed through the 
Boston Clearing House; the com- 
mercial law division is regularly ad- 
dressed by lawyers and _ business 
men, the school often appealing to 
the counsel of the Berlin Mills to ex- 
plain practical points and meeting 
with ready response. 

Headmaster Walter M. May of 
Lisbon High School conducted a 
class demonstration. A volunteer 


To help you answer the question: “ What profession for this boy?” 


ENGINEERING AS A CAREER 


A Series of Papers by Prominent Engineers 


Scientific Manufacturing and Its Opportunities 
by Waldemar Kaempffert 


CONTENTS 
The Engineer and His Profession...............-. by A. J. Himes 
- | Shall my Boy Become an Engineer ? .. by Franklin DeR. Furman and young men. 
} Mechanical Engineering ................ by Worcester R. Warner 
| Railway Engineering ........................by A. W. Johnston 
| Hydraulic Engineering ..............ccces. by Chester W. Larner 
Metallurgical Engineering ................. ---.by J. H. Herron 
Chemical Engineering. . .. by M. C. Whitaker 
Iron and Steel Making .................--++.....by S. T Wellman 
600 by J. C. Workman 
Gamitary Engineering..... by R. Winthrop Pratt 
| Municipal Engineering ......................by Robert Hoffmann 
| 0.0.08 cc by Frank C. Osborn 
by Benjamin S. Hubbell profit by it. 
by F. B. Richards 
Opportunities for a Mining Engineer........ by Henry S. Munroe 
The Lure of Private Practice..............by Ernest McCullough 


COMMENTS 
I feel sure it will be of great assistance to parents 


Prof. Chas. D. Marx, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


The volume is worthy careful reading. 
Prof. W. F. M. Goss, Past President Am. Soc. M. E. 
This book would serve to clear up many uncertain- 
ties in the student's mind and I should like to see it 
in the hands of every engineering student. 
Prof. John R. Allen, University of Michigan. 
I believe it ought to do a great deal of good. 
C. W. Baker, Editor-in-Chief, Engineering News. 
I hope that some day my small son will read and 


John Younger, President Engineering Society of Buffalo. 
Filled with matter highly important for students of 


Prof. 8S. M. Tucker, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
I think the book will be of interest to high school 


Incomes of Technically Trained Men........ by David Edgar Rice boys and to engineering college students. 
| Technical Man in Business... ....--. «.+++- by John Richie, Jr. Prof. Ira O. Baker, University of Illinois. 
| 
- 226 Pages 5 x 7 Inches Cloth Bound NET $1.00 


Paper Binding Net 75 cents 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


25 Park Place 


New York 
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Tired 
Teachers— 
n 
j Restore your energy, soothe your 
: nerves and relieve exhaustion after 
; a long, hard school day;—take 
$ 
SFORD’S 
d a 
e 
: Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill cia 1 nosp 
of Alcoholic 
Itis so easy for an accident to happen—a little ice . . 
; on the street, a slip, a turned ankle—and a doctor's Just the tonic you need. A scientific 
‘| bill and a week or two of enforced idleness withouta |]. preparation of the healthful and strength- 
salary. 
is In one high school last winter three teachers were giving phosphates—the same valuable 
4 laid up with sprained ankles as a result of slipping on phosphates that make wheat such a nour- 
y " ‘And this is the simplest and least expensive ac- ishing and strengt hening f —highly 
; cident that might happen. There are hundreds of recommended by prominent physicians. 
is ways by which even the most careful may suffer loss A teaspoonful in a glass of cold 
1 of time and salary, with greatly increased expenses. water makes a delicious acid 
of Also Pays for Sickness and Quarantine. beverage—more wholesome and 
1e Not only does the T. C. U. pay loss by accident, convenient than lemons or limes. 
n- but also for loss of time by Sickness and Quarantine. 
d- A few cents a day will afford complete protection ‘ . 
$s against these three dread contingencies, that rob so Anldeal Remedy in Nervous Disorders 
to { many teachers of their savings and their peace of 
X- mind. Write fora copy of our free booklet that tells Rumford Chemical Works 
1g the whole story. Providence, R. 
of TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
a 140 T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
er 


TOUCH TYPEWRITING PERFECTED 


By the Improved Column Selector of the New =S— 


(Now Yom 


Remington 


Do you know that until the invention of the 
Remington Column Selector, perfect touch 
typewriting was impossible in letter writing? 
Touch Typewriting means keeping the eyes on the copy. 
Perfect Touch Typewriting means keeping the eyes ALWAYS on the 
copy—NEVER looking at the machine after inserting the paper. 
For a typist to look away from the copy causes a “break.” And 
it is the “breaks” that cost the time. But there were always bound 
to be about a dozen “breaks” in every letter for the date line, para- 
graphs, “‘yours truly,” etc. Why? Because hand settings of the 
Carriage could not be made by touch. 
The Improved Remington Column Selector eliminates these hand 
adjustments. It provides instant machine setting for the start of 
any line. 
It enables the operator to transcribe a letter from date tosignature 
without taking his eyesfrom the copy. This is perfect touch type- 
writing—and it is obtainab-e in letter writing only on a Remington. 
This is one of the many good reasons why every school should 
teach the Remington—and every student should learn it. 


See our Exhibition at N. LE. A. Convention, Detroit, Feb. 22 to 266 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(lacorporated) 


327 BROADWAY, NEW 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 


Will receive their hardest usage from 


January to June 


Spring Rains 
and LOOSEN THE BINDINGS 
Constant Handling 
MAKE THE BOOKS 
an 


Contagious Diseases UNCLEAN and UNSANITARY 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE | 


BOOK COVER 


MADE FROM CAREFULLY SELECTED FIBERS 


GERMPROOF 
WILL SAVE YOUR BOOKS AND YOUR MONEY 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company — 


WATERPROOF 


} 


CHICAGO—2457 Prairie Avenue 


PROPER HABITS OF SPEECH 


ARE FORMED 
By the Newest English Series for Elementary Schools 


GATE TO ENGLISH 


As its name implies, GATE TO ENGLISH is an introduction to the use 
of correct English. It purposes to insure an accurate knowledge of what is 
right and wrong in English speech and to enforce and re-enforce this knowl- 
edge until correct English expression becomes a habit. 


OTHER FEATURES 


Every lesson is necessary, clear, interesting, and usable. The work in letter-writing, dramatization, and book- 
, , : making affords practice in forms of composition, much 

Every lesson is related to the life of the child. enjoyed by pupils, because these forms are especially 

Each important subject is emphasized in treatment by adapted to se/f-expression. 

being presented from different angles, as the need arises. 


Variety in composition is given by introducing appro- 
priate stories, poems, pictures, letter-writing, story 
telling, and dramatization. 


Proper proportions in the various parts of these books 
have been wrought out with great care. 


im compeemion the examples represent the actual work Facsimiles of pupils’ themes, with the teacher’s correc- 


of pupils. tions in red ink, provide anexcellent medium by which 
Valuable training is given in the making of outlines pupil and teacher come to understand more readily 
for compositions. what each wishes. 


Gate to English, Book I 48 Cents 
Gate to English, Book Il - - - 65 Cents 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON—120 Boylston Street | 
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class of twenty local high school” 


freshmen who had _ never taken 
French were given a first lesson by 
the direct method. The demonstra- 


tion was convincing. The children. 


were on the stage and tthe perform- 
ance held the rapt attention of the 
audience. 

The statements of State Superin- 
tendent Morrison, especially in re- 
gard to home work assignments and 
the teaching of literature, were radi- 
cal. Mr. Morrison set up large ideals, 
which, he stated frankly, he did not 
expect to live to see in operation, 
but which we shall surely come to. 

Mr. Butterfield made an eloquent 
appeal for “The Deiormalization of 
Education.” He believes many of our 
present ideas and methods to be 
now as futile and useless as the small 
buttons on the cuffs of our coats 
which once served a useful purpose. 
His ideas about Latin were interest- 
ing. First, Latin was studied be- 
cause it was spoken and read; then, 
because it was the court language 
and the language of diplomacy. 
When it was no longer used thus, 
Latin was studied for the “mental 
discipline” which it furnished. Our 
resent excuse for it, averred Mr. 
Butterfield, is that it helps with our 
English. Although not everyone 
could agree with Mr. Butterfield that 
the “solid phalanxes of Latin cells 
lined up” in his brain as he was 
speaking were helping him one_whit 
in his speech, his point that Latin 
teachers should lay greatest empha- 
sis upon Latin reading for getting at 
the thought and life and ideals of a 
mighty people was well taken. 


The inspirational effect of this 
teachers’ institute can scarcely be 
overestimated. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK. Efforts are being 
made to secure an October session 
of the State Teachers’ Association in 
this city. The annual session will be 
held in Atlantic City in December as 
usual. 

March 11 was the date of the cele- 
bration of the twentieth anniversary 
of the State Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund, the celebration being held in 
this city. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The Philadel- 
phia Teachers’ Association, represent- 
ing 5,000 members, solidlv backed a 
petition to the Board of Education to 
eliminate all one-day holidays 
throughout the year and substitute 
a week’s vacation prior to Easter. 
The petition, which was referred to 
the elementary schools committee, 
reads as follows:— 

“The Association feels that the 
physical welfare of both pupils and 
teachers warrants a recess of one 
week in the spring. The absence of 
teachers, due to physical weakness, 
Steadily increases from September 
to April, reaching a maximum of al- 
most fifty per cent. higher in the 
latter month. 

“As it is a well-established fact 
that the one-day holiday is disturb- 
Ing in its effect on the school. and is 
& serious economic loss to the sys- 
tem. we would suggest that Good 
Priday. Easter Monday, Washing- 
tun’s Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day and other one-day 
holidays be celebrated by patriotic 


exercises in the school buildings, but 
not made times of absence from 
school. It is our thought to sug- 
gest that week immediately pre- 
ceding Easter would be a very suit- 
able txme for a week’s recess, entail- 
ing least loss of time.” 

Extension of the work carried on 
at the swimming centres conducted 
by the Board of Education, until the 
time arrives when every child in the 
city will be able to swim at the end 
of its school life, is recommended 
in a report submitted by William A. 
Stecher, director of physical educa- 
tion in the public schools, to Dr. 
John P. Garber, superintendent of 
schools. 

From their inception in 1911, when 
six centres were opened, to the sum- 
mer of 1915, when sixteen centres 
were in operation, the growth in 
popularity of the swimming classes 
conducted by the Board of Education 
has been rapid, Mr. Stecher re- 
ported. 

Last year there were 4,090 chil- 
dren, just entering the fifth grade, 
enrolled in the classes. Of this num- 
ber 2,016 learned to swim, according 
to the report. The total expense of 
maintaining the classes at the vari- 
ous points was $3,219.34, and the 
average cost per pupil, based upon 
the number enrolled, was only eighty 
cents. 

Of the number of children from 
the public schools, taking swimming 
lessons, 1,547 were boys and 1,903 
girls. There were 234 boys from 
parochial schools and 406 girls from 
the same source, enrolled also. 

During the five years 12,781 boys 
and girls have been enrolled in the 
classes, and of this number 8,054 
learned to swim. 

READING. Through Miss Elea- 
nor Sander, a teacher in the Girls’ 
High School here, 150 girls, nearly 
one-third of the school, are main- 
taining a correspondence bureau 
with a similar number of girls in 
Leipzig. Germany. The Reading girls 


write in German and the German 
girls use English. Daughters of 
physicians, merchants, clergymen 


and other occupations and profes- 
sions in Reading correspond with 
the daughters of men similarly en- 
gacved in Leipzig. 

The letters are cens red in Ger- 
many, and for that reason they are 
sent unsealed, both from Reading 
and Leipzig. Each pupil is regis- 
tered at a cost of six cents, Miss 
Sander laying this fee to the Leip- 
zig Exchange which first suggested 
the idea. Each writer is required 
to tell her correspondent of the 
errors in spelling, grammar and dic- 
tion that the other makes, and many 
of the letters are read in school. 

STATE COLLEGE. The champion 
boy corn grower in Pennsylvania is 
Walter Hess of Blair County. He 
produced ninety-five bushels of shelled 
corn to the acre and showed a net 
profit of $46.64 to the acre. There 
were some other boys and girls who 
raised a larger quantity of corn to the 
acre, but they did not reach such a 
hich profit, and this is the sole ob- 
ject of farming. Young Hess has 
written the story of how he grew this 
crop. It mav be interesting to other 
boys and to the rural population, gen- 
erally. He savs: “I was verv careful 
in selecting my seed corn. My corn 
was preceded hv the four-vear rota- 
tion of oats, wheat, grass and corn, so 
I had a sod field for my crop. I cov- 


972 Transplanting rice shoots in beautiful Japan. 
THE WORLD VISUALIZED 
FOR THE CLASSROOM. 


Do you want your pupils to see the 
places and objects they study 
about? Do you want them to visit 
fields, factories and workshops al} 
over the world, and see the processes 
described in their textbooks? Do 
you want them to travel into far 
countries and see the strange peo- 
ples and customs of strange lands? 
Do you want them to acquire their 
knowledge first hand? Do you want 
to animate and vivify the geography 
lessons as no textbook ever can en- 
able you to do? Do -ou want to 
make History real, past events as 
vivid as the living present? 

You may doall this and more. 
You may even vitalize your whole 
school course and make the teaching 
practical by the simple, scientific 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
SYSTEM 


which has been carefully prepared by 
25 foremost school experts headed by 


FRANK M. McMURRY, PH.D. 
Professor cf Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

This system increases the effici- 
ency of grade teaching fully 100%. 
It is in use in hundreds of foremost 
schools throughout the country. It 
combines the finest Lantern Slides 
with the wonderful Underwood 
Stereographs in a carefully worked 
out System and all thoroughly 
Organized to teach concretely all 
branches of school work. 


NOTICE. 


Do not make the mistake that some 
have to their later great regret of 
purchasing Stereographs or Slides 
inferior in quality and lacking in 
careful and authoritative organiza- 


tion without seeing this Usderwood 
System as comprised in 


THE WORLD VISUALIZED. 


Send for explanatory pamphlet. Also 
write for particulars of our FREE LEC- 
TURE COURSE te schools. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 


417 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. Dept. 0. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave- 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Denver.Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bicg. 
Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bidg- 


THE GILES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Seeks the enrollment of Normal and of A grade college and university graduates, and of Specialistsin Mus‘c 


Art, Expression and Domestic Science. 


membership form. 


It notifies its members of only vacancies concerning which it has 
had direct information from employ'ng authorities and after every notification personally recommends. 1! 
also carefully considers the demands of each vacancy and the qualifications of each member in order that it 
may render the most efficient service oth in notifying and recommending. 
in the SOUTH for advancement along all educational lines. No registration fee 


Constantly growing opportunities 
Write for circular and 


The Guernsey 


Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends good teachers to good positions. Well trained candidates 


needed. Register now for fall work. 


Write today for circulars. 


E. A. GUERNSEY, Manager, 15 Ashburton Place, Dept. A, Poston, Mass. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


* TEACHERS 
Do you wantan investment in 7% Preferred Stock ir 


a Corporation that earned 60% on the Common in 
1915.2 Address B. Care of this Journal. 


PLAYS for SCHOOL 


and Home. Recitations, mono- 
logues, dialogues, drills and all 
kinds of ideas for entertainments. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
542 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge 
water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Saiem 
Massachusetts, Coeducationa) 
Department for the pedagogical an¢ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pt» 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


Seven camps, beautifully lo- 
cated in Southwestern Maine, 
two miles from railroad station, 
six acres of land on shore of lake, 
right of way, beautiful sandy 
beach with gentle slope, northern 
exposure, view of whole lake. 
Several boys’ schools in immedi- 
ate vicinity, 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


ered my acre with manure in Decem- 
ber, then I plowed it in April; after 
harrowing it four times, I thought my 
seed bed was sufficiently fine and 
solid. I planted it in the latter part 
of April with a double-row planter, 
which dropped the grains thirteen 
inches apart and four inches deep, 
and the rows spaced at three feet, 
two inches apart; this took about 
four quarts of corn. I also ap- 
plied a quantity of commercial fer- 
tilizers, not directly on the corn, but 
with a thin layer of ground between 
them. The weather being cold and 


the corn planted at a_ reasonable 
depth, it did not come up as early 
as under favorable conditions, but 
when it did come up it had deep 
roots. I began cultivating it in June 
and cultivated it four ‘times, the last 
time being in July. After the first and 
last times cultivating, I hoed all the 
grass_and weeds from it. My corn 
grew well, as we had an abundant 
rainfall, but the prospects of it ma- 
turing were not so good on account 
of the lack of sunshine; but we re- 
ceived sufficient sunshine to mature 
it before the frosts set in. After my 
acre was measured, I cut it off in the 
latter part of September. Letting 
it stand in the shock to dry for a 
month, I then husked it. When my 
corn was in cribbing condition 
weighed 7.000 pounds: then I selected 
three bushels from it for seed an+| 
put in in a safe place tto dry.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. The cost of maintain- 
ing St. Paul public schools in 1915 
was $1,080,565.04, an average cost a 
pupil of about $28.30, according to 
the school report for the past year, 
made public by Karl Dreher, deputy 
commissioner of education. This 
amount includes supplies, fuel, wa- 
ter, light, heat, maintaining plants, 
sundry expenses and all salaries of 
teachers, officers, clerks and janitors. 

The total current expense for each 
pupil is low when compared to $46.44 
total current expense a pupil in Gary, 
Ind.; $44.20 in Minneapolis and $33.18 
in Duluth. The cost of the school 
plant in St. Paul per pupil is $135, 
compared with $292 in Gary, $155 in 
Minneapolis and $215 in Duluth. 

Miscellaneous expenses in St. 
Paul schools in 1915 were as follows: 
Supplies and stationery, $19,413.95; 
janitors’ supplies, $4,191.05; fuel. 
$40,456.99; water, light and power. 
$5,604.07; maintenance of school 
plants, $21,455.22; improving grounds, 
$579.46, and sundry expenses, $6,950.- 
84. In the purchase of real estate 
$33,785 was expended. 

Salaries paid were divided as fol- 
lows: Officers and clerks, $18,408.41; 
hygiene, $9,945.30; principals and 
teachers, $820,467.75: social centre, 
$1,476; school gardens $1,624.05; jani- 
tors and engineers, $75,136.77; recess 
lunch, $7,620; specials, $54,135.93. 

“St. Paul public schools cost less 
for each pupil than schools in prac- 
tically any large city in the United 
States,” said Mr. Dreher. 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 

SAN ANTONIO. Dr. Charles §. 
Meek has had the greatest possible 
endorsement here. What threatened 
to be a vigorous opposition to his 
progress plans fizzled absolutely, and 
the bond issue for $800,000 was car: 
ried by a vote of four to one. 

+ 


The Week in Review 


(Continued from page +69 ) 


AND NOW HAYTI. 

Hayti is the latest small republic 
to pass under the virtual protectorate 
of the United States. The treaty un- 
der which this result is brought 
about was ratified by the Senate by 
a unanimous vote, which is suffi- 
cient proof that it was regarded as 
a necessity. The treaty provides for 
the supervision of Haytian finances 
and the collection of customs by 
American officials: for the American 
supervision of the payment of the 
public debt; for policing of the re- 
public by a native constabulary, offi- 
cered by Americans; for interven- 
tion by the United States if necessary 
to preserve order or to maintain 
territorial integrity and _ indepen- 
dence, and the development of Hay- 
tian resources under American 
auspices. Such a treaty may be 
necessary, but the fulfillment of its 
obligations is charged with explosive 
possibilities. 

HENRY JAMES. 


The death of Henry James was 
not unexpected, for he had been in 
failing health for several months, 
and was in his seventy-third year, 
He began his literary career as a 
contributor to periodicals fifty years 
ago, and published his first novel 
when he was but twenty-eight years 
old. His books were never among 
the “best sellers,” but he could afford 
to be indifferent to pecuniary re- 
turns, for he inherited large wealth. 
Probably if he had been dependent 
upon letters for a living, his books 
would have been easier reading, for 
in that case he would have had some 
regard to the limits of popular taste. 
As it was, he was free to indulge all 
caprices, and his novels were almost 
as difficult reading—some of them, at 
least—as Robert Browning's poems. 
But he was a voluminous writer, and 
his collected novels and tales fill 
twenty-nine volumes. He was also 
held in high regard as an_ essayrst 
and critic. Of American birth, he 
had resided in England for forty 
years, and became an English citizen 
last year. 


United States Government 
Civil Service Exami- 
nations 


All teachers both men and women 
should try the Government examina- 
tions to be held throughout the em 
tire country during the Spring. The 
positions to be filled pay from $600 
to $1,500; have short hours and amn- 
nual vacations, and are life post 
tions. i 

Those interested should write 1m- 
mediately to Franklin __ Institute, 
Dept. H 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
large descriptive book, showing the 
positions obtainable, and giving 
many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 
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MAGAZINES 


—Special features of the American 
Review of Reviews for March are: 
“The Aeroplane of Today,” by 
Waldemar Kempffert; “Campaigns 
as Spring Opens,” by Frank H. Si- 
mons: Preparedness of the Army 
Medical Department”; ‘“Turkey’s 
Call to America,” by Rev. George 
F. Herrick, D. D.; “The Kurds; 
The Character and Customs”; 
“Uncle Sam as Weigher, Tester and 
Measurer,” by Herbert Wade; 
“Farming Appalachia,” by J. Rus- 
seli Smith; and “Restoring China’s 
Forests.’ In the editorial depart- 
ment, “Ihe Progress of the World,” 
and also in the “Leading Articles of 
the Month,” the question of Ameri- 
can Preparedness as a current) practi- 
cal problem is discussed in its vari- 
ous phases. Supplementing Mr. 
Kempftert’s article there is a timely 
editorial summary of tthe zroplane 
mdustry as it has developed in this 
country. There is also the usual 
monthly review of the work of Con- 
gress and of pclitical movements in 
general, including a discussion of the 
Philippines policy of the Administra- 
tion, and the Cartoon Department is 
particularly strong in representative 


European work. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


The March number of St. Nicholas 
contains an article of interest to 
parents and teachers, as well as to 
boys, éntitled “A New System of 
Physical ‘Training for Boys,” in 
which Ernest Balch sets forth and 
advocates a nove] method of exer- 
cise which has already won a place 
for Mseli in several of the leading 
American schocls. Mr. Balch, well- 
known as an athletic director, is him- 
self the originator of the movement 
The arfticle is fully illustrated. The 
March instalment of “The Boys’ 
Life of Mark Twain,” by Albert 
Bigelow Paine, describes the famous 
huimorist’s brief experience as a 
Civil War scldier. A further chapter 
deals with his life as a pioneer and 
gold-seeker in Nevada and Califor- 
nia, and how he gradually came to 
take up writing as an occupation. Of 
specal appeal to girls is an illustrated 
article by Grace Humphrey on the 
new statue of Jeanne d’Arc by the 
American woman sculptor, Anna 
Vaughn Hyatt, recently unveiled on 
Riverside Drive, New York. There 
% also a timely story of a girl's 
bravery ih a northwestern blizzard, 
entitled “Through the Storm,” with 
Wlustrations by Norman P. Rock- 
well, In “The Wonder-Child of 
Warsaw,” Katherine D. Cather pays 
tribute to the childhood of Chopin. 


Reports and Pamphlets 

“Président Lowell’s Report for 1914- 
16” Official Register of Harvard 
University. Pubiished by the Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 25 
pages. 

“The Essential Place of Religion in 
Edtcation.” A monograph pub- 
lished by the Nationa! Education 
AssOciation, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
Durand W. Springer, secre- 
tary. 135 pages. 

"Wegetable Gardening.” State De- 
Pamment of Public Instruction, 
Trenton. N. J. Elementary Agri- 
culture Leaflet, No. 4, 27 pages. 


Sixtension Class Work,” Kent, Ohio, 


State Normal College Quarterly. 
15 pages. 


AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


AN 
4 ICE two places does not always come to a teacher disengaged in the middie of the 
C year. When on January 25 we were asked to recommend a grammar scheoh 
rincipal for New Haven, Connecticut—the third this year— we replied: “I have one man now 
n business in Pittsburg who is anxious te get beck into teaching and [{ think he 
ean be secured at once... .” Later we TWO being considered tor the piace. Not 
learned that our candidate was one of hearing farther, when @ call came on 
February 15 from Saint Johns School, Manlius, New York. for a man to teach English 
and Economics, we. agiin recommended Wr. and he accepted, but on receipt 
of our telezram asking him to come on he wited bick “Just received appointment 
in New Haven.’ Fer good teachers there is always sn opportunity PLACES 
and to the exceptional candidate we can usually offer a choice of : 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, nist 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, I 


WESTERN OF FICE*¢ SPOKANE, WASH. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


introduces to Tolle 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Fami jes, 


N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and Gov- 
REIGN. of instruction; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Call on 


or address 
Mrs, M. J, YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
none for registration. If you need & 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York, 


recommiends teacherr and has filled bh un- 
dreds of high grade positions’ (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. FEstab-— 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for cepartment work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approted = be 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EB SCHERMERBHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for superior 
or We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprictor 9863 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director j 120 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° ‘ Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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William Shakespeare 
Born April 23, 1564 
‘Died April 23, 1616 


Shakespeare died three hundred years ago, but today the 
VICTOR brings hack the long forgotten music of Shakespeare 


and his time to the world. 


The ballads, “Airs” and dances of the days of good 
Queen Bess live again for us through Victor Records, which 
lave been made in anticipation of the Nation-wide observance 
of the tercentenary of the “Bard of Avon.” 

Nowhere else can you obtain the real old English country 
dances, gathered by Mr. Cecil Sharp, nor the songs from all 
the plays, carefully reproduced from the oldest authentic ver- 
sions, with suitablé instrumentation and the proper voice for 


the part in the play. 


For Pageants, Festivals, Masques, any Play of Shakespeare, or A Shakespeare Day, you will 
find here abundant material for your needs. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
17623 Act Il, Scene $. Song: Under the Green- 
weod Tree. (Dr. Arne.) 
Raymond Dixon and Chorus 
37717 Act Il, Scene 7. Song: Blow Blow, Thou 
Winter Wind. (R. J. S. Stevens.) 
Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus 
27629 Act IV, Scene 2. Song: What Shall He 
Have Who Killed the Deer? 
(Bishop. ) Victor MalesQuartet 
176%4 Act V, Scene 3. Lover 
and His Lass. (Morley.) 
Raymond Dixon and Harry Macdonough 
38235 Act Il, Scene. Recitation; The Duke's 
Speech. Bea G 


17163 Act Il, Scene 7. Kecitationa: The Seven 
Ages of Man. Frank Burbeck 
CYMBELINE 
64218 ~Act TI, Scene 3. Song: Mark, Hark, the 
Lark. <(Schubert.) Evan Williams 
JULIUS CAESAR 
35216 Act 11, Scene® Antony's Address. 


17717 
16912 
17135 


17163 


55060 


‘ HAMLET 
Act IV, Some 5. ‘Traditional Songs of 
Act ITE, Scene 1. 
Act TIT, Scene 2. Recitatiom: Hamlet on 
Friendship. 


Recitation: Soliloquy. 


Frank Burbeck 


KING HENRY THE EIGHTH 
Act Scene 2. Wolsey’s Farewell to 
A 


well. Frank Burbeck 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
Act IV, Scene 1. Song: Take, O Take Those 
Lips Away. (Traditional) 
Song: Take, O Take Those Lips Away. 
(Bennett.) 


Johan McCormack 


VENICE 
Act I, Scene 3. Recitation: Shylock’s Rebuke. 


Frank Burbeck 


Act III, Scene 2. Song: Tell Me Where is 
Fancy Bred? (Stevenson.) 


Lucy Matsh and Reinald Werrenrath 


Olive Kline 


Ben Greet 


Raymoad Dixon 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 
35270 Overture. (Nicolai.) 
Symphony Orchestra of London 
317724 Song: (very old). 
Raymond Dixog 


17702 Act Il, Scene 3. Song: Sigh No More, 
Ladies. (Stevens.) Raymond Dizew 

Act I, Scene 3. Recitation: Benedick’s 
Idea of a Wile. © Ben 


Greet 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
31819 O (Mendelssohn. ) 
Victor Concert Orchestra 
31159 Wedding March. (Mendelssohn.) 
Pryor’s Band 
55048 Wedding March. Victor Herbert's Orchestra 
35238, Selection of Principal Airs. « 


(Mendeissohn. ) Pryor’s Band 
Act Tl, Seene 3. Song: Ve Spotted Snakes, 
iMendelssohn.) Victor Women's Chortiy 
Duet: I Know a Bank. (Horn.) 
Mrs. Wheeler and Miss 


Frank Burbeck 
ROMEO AND JULIET 


88302 Juliette’s Waltz Song. 
88421 Lovely Angel. 
70102 Fairest Sun Arise. Lambert Murphy 
35234 Selection. Pryor’s Band 
17966 Juliet’s Slumber. (Gounod.) 

Victor Concert Orchestra 


OTHELLG 


98398 Act I. Brindisi(Clink the Wine 
Cup). uale Amato 
83466 Act Il. Othello’s Creed. Titta Ruffo 
87671. Now Forever Farewell. Enrico Caruso 
89075 We Swear by Heaven and Earth. 
Caruso-Ruffo 
35279 ActIV. Desdemona's Song—-Ob 


Willow, Willow. Olive Kline 
68149 Ave Maria. Melba 
74237 Death of Uthello. Zerola 


64194 Act IV, Scene l. Recitation: Men y Speech. 
Ellen 


Tetrazzini 
Farrar-Clement 


64267 Lo, Here the Gentle Lark. 
Bish 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these new 
‘ictor artists. 


Trio: Over Hill, Over Dale. 
Mrs. 


Terry Wheeler, Misses Dunlap and Baker 


THE TEMPEST TWELFTH NIGHT 
17724 Act I, Scene 2. Ariel's Songs: 17662 Act li, Scene 3. Clown’s Song: Oh, Mistress 
+ om Unto — Yellow Mine. (W. Byrd.) Raymond Dixon 
is. (Purceil.) 
Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus OLD®*ENGLISH .DANCES 
17702 @) Actl. Scene 2. Full Fathom , § Row Well, Ye Mariners. 
Five. Johnson.) vest amaica. Victor Band 
Reinaid Werrenrath «5 The Butterfly. 
17845 Victer Band 
17702 (2) Act Scene 2. Where the 
Sucks. (R. Johnson, ) 17846} Tideswell Professions! Morris. Victor Band 
Reinakt Werrenrath 
17847) Kirkby Malzeard Sword Dance. Victor Mead 
? Flamborough Sword jance. 
POEMS AND SONNETS May Pole Dance: Blufl King Hal. / gang 
#8073 Lo, Here the Gentle Lark. ) 


17160 Country Dance: Pop Goes the Weasel. Victor Band 
17086 Morris Dance. Victor Band 
17329. Kibbon Dance. Victor Band 
17328 Shepherd's Hey. Victor Band 


and beautiful records by our 


( Bishop.) Nellie Melba 


op.) Alma Gluck 


to schools only 
When the Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 


unequalled staff of 


Educational’ Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


For full information, write 
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